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GOING ABROAD? 


Turse two folders are proving very 
useful to prospective travellers. 

Foreign Travel summarises the many ways in 
which Lloyds Bank can assist customers who 
intend going abroad. Continental Holidays — 
what the {is worth shows 
the value in British money || — 
of the notes or coins most 
commonly used in twelve 
European countries. 

Both are available on 
request at any branch of 
Lloyds Bank. 
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No. | Date Ship Days Ports 
27th July “Arcadia” 2 Bergen, Olden, Ulvik, Oslo, 
10 c — ~~ ~ 1 
openhagen, ti m 
First class accommodation avaitable from £152 to Lia 
Tourist class le from £87 to £128 
4th August “Chusan” 12 Palma, Cannes, Vige 
i l First class accommodation available from £115 
i7th Awgust “Chusan™ 3 Barcelona, Genoa, 
14 Casablanca, Vigo 


First class accommodation available from £120 

















24ch August “Arcadia” 20 Spezia, Malta, Venice, 

16 Dubrovnik, Cannes, Lisbon 

First class accommodation available from £160 
Tourist class ilable from £90 to £102 

17 3tst August “Chusan™ ik] Cannes, om Teneriffe 

First class accommedation available from 
l4ch Sept. “Arcadia” 2? Barcefona, Naples, Beirut, 
is Messina, Gibralear, Lisbon 


First class accommodation available from £142 
Tourist class accommodation available from £87 to £107 

















Yeur loca! Travel Agent will help you or apply direct te 


14/16 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 WHI 4444 
122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 AVE 8008 
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PEOPLES’ 


AO TSE-TUNG’s speech, and the effect of its 
M release, may turn out to be as big a blow to the Soviet 


rulers as any of the many crises they have faced over 
the past few years. The Chinese statement can be boiled 
down to a fairly simple thesis: that Communist rule arouses 
opposition among the masses of the people; that the suppres- 
sion of this simply by force and bureaucracy in the long run 
causes worse trouble; and that, without abandoning repres- 
sion, even a Communist government should be able to use 
ordinary political manceuvre to obtain popular support and 
stay in power. This is an astonishing reversal of previous 
Chinese practice. Up till a year or so ago all the prospects 
were of the development of China under a rigid and ruthless 
quasi-Stalinism. 

What has happened meanwhile? The Chinese have 
watched with the most obvious interest developments in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Chou En-lai’s visit 
at a critical time last year took him to three trouble spots: 
Warsaw, Budapest and Moscow University. In Warsaw he 
saw a Communist regime maintaining itself in power by 
statesmanship. In Budapest he noted a sullen and unrecon- 
ciled people held down by force and simply waiting for their 
next opportunity. In the Russian student circles he found a 
considerable estrangement from the regime and thirst for new 
ideas among Communism’s ‘future leaders.’ 

Chinese pressure on Moscow to prevent further excesses in 
Eastern Europe and to allow Gomulka to keep his indepen- 
dence is believed to have been very strong. Now, no one 


’ supposes that the Chinese hope to set up a sphere of influence 


for themselves in Europe. Their interest, apart from general 
prestige, and helping to save the Communist position as a 
whole, is simply that of intelligent observers drawing con- 
clusions from a sharp object lesson. Gomulka’s example must 
have been particularly striking. For, up to a point at least, 
the direction in which the Chinese seem to be moving is 
similar to that of the Poles. 

Gomulka and Mao Tse-tung have one thing in common, 
which the Russian leaders do not share. They are not second- 
generation bureaucrats. They have had to handle political 
situations in which simple intrigue and simple decree were 
not adequate. They have had to take into account, in different 
ways, the swell of political feelings among the populations, 
and the movement of ideas in intellectual circles. 

It is too early to say how far the Chinese are really likely 
to go. Though faced with serious problems of their own, they 
are not under the immediate pressures that existed in Poland 
and they are not likely to go so far. But there are already 
many signs that Mao’s statement is not simply a propaganda 
operation. The abandonment of all but final control in Tibet, 
the admissions about party misbehaviour in Kwangtung and 


BUREAUCRACIES 


elsewhere, the allowing of critical speeches in intellectual 
assemblies are all in their way substantial moves. 

In the last few weeks there have certainly been some sharp 
attacks in the Chinese press on Ministers and others who 
interpreted Mao’s words as allowing them freedom to sug- 
gest an end to the one-party regime. But this does not seem 
to be more than one of those slight tightenings of the reins 
that one sees also from time to time in Gomulka’s Poland. 

Mao had in the past shown himself able to dispense with 
Marxist dogmas in practice, while continuing to make the 
appropriate sounds. Over the last few years it had begun to 
seem that in his old age he had finally ossified. The present 
statement shows that this is not the case. The ‘hundred 
flowers’ that are to be permitted to ‘flourish’ are, indeed, 
sharply distinguished from the more numerous ‘noxious 
weeds’ by their capacity to assist and strengthen the regime. 
Yet even the most limited freedom of discussion is much 
reprobated in the Kremlin, in whose gardens only the Stalinist 
aspidistra is ever allowed. In particular the Russians have 
denied that there is any ‘contradiction’ between the govern- 
ment and the people in the USSR, as Mao has conceded 
exists in China. 


This Russian reaction is typical. Khrushchev has made it 
plain that they do not regard Mao’s doctrines as applying 
to the USSR. Yet in Russia more than anywhere the distor- 
tion of the economy and of life in general by the pressures of 
bureaucracy-enforced dogma is strongest. The subject peoples 
are totally unreconciled. And ideas hostile to those of the 
present rulers are circulating ever more disruptively in Russia 
itself. But Khrushchev and his colleagues have no experience 
of statesmanship at all. They have tried in the past year both 
Stalinist rigidity and the making of concessions. They clearly 
do not know how to handle either policy. These constant 
changes and constant failures are typical of small-minded 
autocracy in the period of its decline. As Mao has seen, Com- 
munist rule can only be saved by flexibility and intelligence. 
In the USSR an easing of the heavy industrialisation policies, 
the granting of reasonable freedom of discussion and the re- 
moval of some of the restraints on the farms and on the non- 
Russian nationalities might give the regime a basis other than 
the crumbling ones of bureaucracy and terror. But this could 
only come about if a more sensible leadership emerged. 
This is not entirely impossible—one or two of the present 
leaders, like Malenkov, have at least some idea of what is 
wrong. But it does not look at all likely that an adequate 
government could come to power under the present Soviet 
set-up. Yet the regime must either evolve or break and that 
in the fairly near future. In any case the crises that have been 
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shaking it are going to grow worse, not better. 

The Chinese decision to release the speech 
means, in effect, the publicising of a major policy 
dispute with the Soviet leaders on how a Com- 
munist regime should be run. This can only mean 
that Chinese attempts to make the Russians see 
what was really happening in the Communist 
world have failed. The Chinese statement has been 


most heartily welcomed in Warsaw and most 
coldly received in Budapest. Not umnaturaily. For 
it may, perhaps, be the first step in a process which 
will make the Communist States fairly tolerable 
both to their own citizens and to the world com- 
munity—like Poland. Or it may assist the more 
explosive method of breaking up Stalinism, of 
which Budapest has given us a preview. 


PROBING PREROGATIVE 


By A BARRISTER 


OR a lawyer perhaps the most improbable 
| pale of the telephone-tapping affair is the 
assertion by the Home Secretary that conversa- 
tions are intercepted in exercise of the Royal 
prerogative. In one sense this is comforting, 
because Mr. Butler apparently acknowledges that 
tapping is unlawful unless there can be shown 
to exist in the Crown a special Common Law 
power authorising interception on a warrant 
issued by a Secretary of State. On the other hand, 
it is alarming because it revives the claim that 
there is a prerogative power to issue general 
warrants authorising an otherwise unlawful in- 
vasion of privacy for the purpose of collecting 
evidence against a suspected criminal. This was 
the prerogative claimed by the Crown in the great 
eighteenth-century case of Entick v. Carrington 
(19 State Trials 1030), one of the series of cases 
arising out of the attempt to stifle the political 
activities of Wilkes and the publication of the 
North Briton. 

The plaintiff in Entick v. Carrington success- 
fully challenged the legality of a warrant ordering 
search for and seizure of papers on suspicion that 
seditious matter would be found. The Chief 
Justice, Lord Camden, denounced the argument 
for the existence of the prerogative power as a 
dangerous novelty, saying: ‘If this peint be 
determined in favour of the jurisdiction the 
secret cabinets and bureaus of every subject in 
this Kingdom will be thrown open to the search 
and inspection of a messenger, whenever a Secre- 
tary of State shall think fit to charge or even to 
suspect a person to be the author, printer or 
publisher of a seditious libel.’ The principle in 
this case has always been regarded as of general 
application protecting the subject from being 
molested by suspicious or over-inquisitive officials. 
Mr. Butler has not yet explained why there is a 
special exception in the case of telephones, and it 
is worth asking what is the legal basis of the 
enlarged prerogative power he is now asserting. 

Of course, as the indefatigable Mr. Iwi has 
already pointed out, mew prerogative powers 
cannot be manufactured, and there is no entry 
about telephones in the 1820 edition of Chitty’s 
Prerogatives of the Crown. But this is hardly 
sufficient to confound a person so adaptable as 
the present Home Secretary. The practice of 
opening letters passing through the mail is a very 
old one, and no doubt Mr. Butler finds in it a 
compelling analogy with telephone-tapping. In 
1844 the practice was challenged when Joseph 
Mazzini and others presented a petition to 
Parliament complaining of interference with 
their correspondence. Sir James Graham, the 
Home Secretary, was at first disposed to treat the 
affair rather lightly. The House of Commons, 
reacting very much in the same way as at present, 





then loosed upoa him a flood of indignant 
eloquence. He yielded to this by agreeing to the 
appointment of secret committees in the Lords 
and Commons to investigate the whole matter. 
The committees reported that the practice was of 
ancient origin and had been recognised by the 
Ordinance of 1657 which first set up a General 
Post Office, by successive post office statutes down 
to 1837, and by two proclamations in the reign 
of Charles Ii. Neither report made any reference 
to the prerogative, and the Committee of the 
Lords expressly declined to define the grounds on 
which the Crown had acted. 

If these reports are the basis on which Mr. 
Butler's claim to have a prerogative power is 
based, it must be said that they are a poor 
justification for encroaching on the principle of 
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Entick v. Carrington. Even if the analogy between 
intercepting the mail and tapping a telephone jg 
accepted, there are other difficulties. From the 
earliest days of the postal monopoly the Crown 
had asserted im the plainest possible way that it 
reserved the right (im circumstances not very 
clearly defined) to open letters passing through 
the mails-It was therefore quite unnecessary for 
the Parliamentary Committees to refer the 
practice of doing so to any special statutory of 
common law power. No doubt they thought that 
anyone using the General Post Office must be 
taken to have consented to the terms on which 
the postal service had always been conducted 
and could aot be heard to complain (in the 
absence of mala fides) of trespass to or other 
interference with their letters. 

But no one (except perhaps Mr. Randolph 
Churchill) would say the same about telephones, 
Telephone-tapping has never been recognised by 
statute and until the other day had not been the 
subject of any announcement by proclamation 
or otherwise. The ordinary telephone subscriber 
cannot, therefore, be taken to have consented to 
the risk that his line might be tapped. Certainly 
Mr. Butler does not think so, otherwise he would 
not have rested his case on prerogative powers, 
Having claimed prerogative powers he must now 
produce precedents to support them. Failing that, 
what is undoubtedly an odious practice must be 
regarded also as illegal. 


STOP-GAP PRIME MINISTER 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HitTING Paris again after a year’s 
gap, it hardly seems as if one had 
left. A tottering goyernmeat, in- 
flation, the defence of the franc, 
a savage colonial war—was it in 
1952 that things were like that? 
ZOr in 1948? Or in 1946? But, 
no: the Prime Minister is M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury, not M. Bidault or M. 
Queuille. A meal now costs four or five hundred 
francs at the very least rather than one hundred, 
and Algeria has taken the place of Indo-China, 
Tunisia, Morocco. It is indubitably 1957. 

The fall of a government seems less serious now 
than it did ten years ago. The Fourth Republic 
has established its own style in these matters. 
Consultations at the Elysée, a coy nolo episcopare 
from party leader after party leader, and then the 
gradual construction of a fragmented Assembly 
into a mosaic majority for the benefit of some 
politician bolder than his fellows. In this work 
of constructing governments there is also a dis- 
tinction to be drawn between caretaker govern- 
ments—the majority—and those voted into power 
to deal with some specific problem. M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury’s Ministry is of the former type. Indeed 
the vote in its favour on Monday night seems to 
have been partly due to lack of serious competi- 
tion for the succession of a Prime Minister who 
has plainly no mandate for anything. How true 





DARSIE GILLik 


is on holiday. He will be resuming his articles 
shortly. 











Paris 
this is was shown by the nature of the question 
On which the vote of confidence was passed. The 
Right-wing Independents having put M. Bourges- 
Maunoury into power to ensure a vigorous prose- 
cution of the Algerian war refused to vote the 
taxes to pay for the expense of maintaining hun- 
dreds of thousands of troops in North Africa—it 
should be explained that the Right has always 
shown a strange ability to dissociate policies of 
which it approves from expense which it detests, 

Moreover the MRP, who felt that it was up to 
the Independents to save a Prime Minister whom 
they had voted into power, and who were angry at 
the failure of their own candidate, M. Pflimlin, to 
form a government, were making threatening 
noises at a tax bill, the necessity of which they 
none the Jess recognised. Finally the MRP and 
enough Independents voted for the Government, 
but M. Bourgés-Maunoury remains in a weakened 
position: he lost a number of Independent votes 
by comparison with his investiture, and the MRP 
only voted for him to save the franc.. Algeria and 
the financial crisis, the two great unsolved prob- 
lems of French life, combined to create, in the 
minds of the deputies, some recognition of a need 
for governmental stability as well as a reluctance 
to succeed to such a difficult political and econo- 
mic heritage. M. Bourgés-Maunoury is safe for 
the moment, but is unlikely to be able to execute 
any very decisive policy during his term of office. 

Algeria and the financial crisis—these are surely 
enough for any government to be going on with. 
They are also surely enough to excite any public 
opinion. One of the most striking differences be- 
tween France today and France a few years ago is 
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the comparative lack of interest in political prob- 
lems. The intellectuals have been deeply stirred 
by stories of torture and arbitrary executions in 
Algeria. M. Sartre and M. Mauriac have made 
common cause—mirabile dictu—in protesting 
against these things. Hungary, too, has excited its 
crop of manifestos and letters to personalities of 
the Kadar government. Even M. Louis Aragon, 
that servile and frequently ignoble follower of 
party lines, has been moved to protest. for the 
first time, against executions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Yet these activities of the intelligentsia have 
found little reverberation among the generality of 
the population. Nothing indicates better the rather 
sinister calm which broods over the French scene 
than the small space given in the newspapers to 
the murderous gang warfare at present raging in 
every quarter of Paris and the big industrial towns 
inhabited by Algerians. The nightly assassinations 
and bomb outrages which form the incidents of 
this struggle have sunk to the level of faits divers, 
reported in a couple of lines at the foot of a 
column. They are a scandal; but one that gener- 
ates hardly any indignation. 

Whatever the reasons for this attitude—and 
something of the same indifference can be ob- 
served in England at moments when the Govern- 
ment finds it necessary to appeal for ‘austerity’ or 
‘restraint —the Algerian situation remains very 
serious. If Algeria is not going to be French—and 
it obviously is not, now—-what will become of the 
French settled there? And what of the high hopes 
placed in the oil hidden beneath the Sahara? The 
bitter fact is that it is now too late for a with- 
drawal which will safeguard the rights of the 
Algerian French or leave France with its econo- 
mic interests in North Africa unaffected. Negotia- 
tion is likely to be a rout—for lack of having 
negotiated sooner. As M. Raymond Aron, 
Figaro’s political commentator, has pointed out 
in a courageous pamphlet, an autonomous 
Algerian State offers the only possible way out of 
a situation which is rapidly becoming more and 
more intolerable. 

Meanwhile, despite the gravity of France’s 
position, life goes on. How fortunate that this 
country’s strength exists on a non-political level. 
Are not the important events of life the Tour de 
France, Mile Francoise Sagan’s latest novel and, 
by a free association of ideas, the appalling traffic 
conditions outside Paris on a Sunday? To some- 
one who lived in Paris for a number of years the 
town now seems more than ever, in Péguy’s words, 
‘un caravansérai pour le noble étranger’ on the 
Right Bank, the vast luxurious hell to which all 
good Americans go when they die. 


And, after all, why not? France is still the 
pleasantest country in the world for a foreigner 
to live in. Much of the genius of French culture 
is expressed in that phrase. Yet the failure to find 
suitable political institutions has tended to mask 
from foreign observers France’s real achieve- 
ments since 1945. A growing population, an in- 
creasingly modernised and expanding economy, 
a good deal of hard thought accomplished on 
basic problems—these things are lost in the 
squabbles of the Palais Bourbon. But it remains 
true that, despite wavering majorities, the country 
has made great strides since the war. It would be 
tragic were those solid gains to be gambled away 
on a colonial war which has no possibility of 
ending well. 
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PRIDE AND POVERTY 


By VICTOR ANANT 


A Country in need of 
financial assistance has 
to be capable -of far 
more grace than a 
country in a position to 
give that assistance. 
India is in desperate 
need of nearly £250 mil- 
lion. But Indians are 
incapable of honest 
scrounging, of borrow- 
ing without bitterness. 
It is a peculiarly Hindu 
characteristic. 

In any Indian city 
you will see a beggar 
scandalously clad in nothing but a sacred thread 
and a loincloth: with his index finger rising and 
falling righteously in your face he will shout at 
you in a cracked pulpit-voice, ‘Dharam karo, 
dharam karo, dharam karo! He is commanding 
you to ‘Do your duty,’ he is not asking you to 
spare him a copper; he is preaching absolute 
values of morality to you, he is not appealing to 
your generosity. Bertolt Brecht would have 
found it impossible to make tidy theories about 
charity if he had lived in India. And since no 
Indian has written a ‘Three Pice Opera,’ in the 
European world a beggar is always a beggar. 

Surprising as it may sound, when it comes 
to borrowing, Mr. Krishna Menon can be much 
more gracious than Mr. Nehru will ever be. It 
may not be specifically calculated, but it is not 
an accident that the Indian Defence Minister is 
in London this week while his Prime Minister 
attends the Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference. 
Only pathetic optimists in India expect Mr. 
Nehru to do any ‘hard selling,’ whereas everyone 
concedes that Mr. Nehru can create the psycho- 
logical climate in which Mr. Menon can tap 
prospective lenders. 

Mr. Menon has a healthy respect for money; 
not, it may be added, for his own ends. Never 
having been very prosperous himself, he under- 
stands the ways of the rich. He moves with ease 
among Indian industrialists, and Envoy, the 
Indo-British ‘goodwill’ monthly he runs in 
London, has always carried a generous quota 
of advertisements. Money, to him, is a necessary 
accessory to power. 

In his office next to the External Affairs 
Ministry here, Mr. Menon talked ‘off the record’ 
to me last week. There was no trace of bitterness 
against the British. Occasionally bantering, he 
was never rude. From time to time he yawned, 
looked at me through half-closed eyes, but for the 
greater part of the conversation he was engagingly 
awake. I have never seen him in a more generous 
mood. 

There are indications here that whatever this 
Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference may mean 
to the other member countries, India is in a mood 
to come closer to Britain. Three acts of the 
Macmillan Government are interpreted as ‘those 
in power moving into a liberal position.’ These 
are: the release of Archbishop Makarios; the 
decision to permit British ships to use the Suez; 





New Delhi 
and the relaxation of trade with Communist 
China. If the last-named can be followed to its 
logical conclusion, ‘support for the admittance 
of Communist China to the UN,’ Indo-British 
relations look set for a period of stability. 

There is one other strong reason for this 
fellow-feeling. Today in Indian eyes France is 
Enemy No. 1. There is a feeling here that it was 
France that openly collaborated with Israel in the 
Suez action; that it is France that remains deaf 
to Arab nationalism; that it is France that pursues 
a rigidly colonial policy in Algeria; and that it 
is France that is really afraid of disarmament 
talks succeeding. A small example of this new 
anti-French feeling has been given in Delhi this 
last fortnight. A Sikh woman and her three 
children who were shabbily dressed were not 
allowed to travel on an Air France plane to 
London. Air France acted on purely hygienic 
grounds—they have had sad experiences of 
penniless Sikh travellers, who have had their 
fare paid in London, messing the plane. The 
External Affairs Ministry—encouraged by ‘racial’ 
anger in the press here—wants nothing less than 
the dismissal of the Air France manager in Delhi. 

Therefore, while the Prime Minister talks end- 
less platitudes and assumes an air of political 
saintliness, Mr. Menon will get down to behind- 
the-scenes brass tacks. In saying that India needs 
money he will not talk as a politician. His ap- 
proach simply will be, ‘Look, old man, can you 
lend me a fiver? My kids need some new clothes.’ 
And more, if he cannot squeeze a fiver out of 
Britain’s private investors, he will settle for 
fifty bob. He will not be saying it is necessary to 
invest in India because democracy is at stake. It 
will be a straight, clean ‘touch.’ 


Sea Lawyer 


‘It is reported that after the Whitsun recess Sir 
Hartley Shawcross will be seen more frequently in 
the House of Commons, although it is not yet his 
plan to attend there regularly.’ 


I must go down to the House again—I really must, 
one day— 

And all I ask is a tall Whip, to show me what's 
the way, 

And the Ford job and the Shell job and other 
jobs permitting 

A ‘steady’ pair at evenings and no All Night 
Sitting. 


I must go down to the House again, on the 
Opposition side, 

For a clear call and a rare call that shows a 
turning tide, 

And all I ask is an opening speech and a fair sort 
of hearing, 

And a good press and an old joke and the Cross 
Bench cheering. 


I must go down to the House again, when the 
next election’s rife, 

To the Hugh's way and the Nye’s way and the 
way of Mac the Knife, 

And all I ask is to keep my yacht, with the other 
pigs in clover, 

And a safe seat and a soft job, when the polling’s 
over. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 











Lonponers have no doubt 
been delighted to see strange 
celebrities flooding into town 
for the conference of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers, 
the London disarmament 
talks (now in what will probably turn out to be 
their most decisive stage), and the Wimbledon 
tennis fiesta. The celebrities themselves are prob- 
ably delighted not to have to sweat it out in the 
heatwave they have just missed. 

In another sense the omens are that, of the 





three, Wimbledon is likely to be the most heated. . 


The Premiers, it is said, have come all ready to 
forgive and forget the unfortunate contretemps 
of Suez last October; Mr. Louw has expressed 
his hearty wish to talk things over with Dr. 
Nkrumah in spite of the colour bar; Mr. Nehru 
does not propose to mention the thorny subject 
of Kashmir, and has no intention of leaving the 
Commonwealth; Mr. Menzies has given Dr. 
Nkrumah a picture; in fact, everything is sweet- 
ness and light. But it will be interesting to see 
how Mr. Macmillan, that great European, deals 
with the problem of Imperial preference and the 
European Free Trade Area. 

Bargaining at the disarmament talks is likely 
to be harder, particularly since a great deal of 
talking has already been done by others more 
illustrious than the delegates gathered in London 
—NMr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gromyko 
have all gone on contradictory, even self-contra- 
dictory record, on the subject during the last 
week. The American view as expounded by Mr. 
Dulles, as distinct from the American view as 
expounded by President Eisenhower, is that any 
agreement on the suspension of nuclear tests must 
be tied to the control of fissionable materials and 
a ‘cut-off’ in the production of nuclear weapons, 
It is difficult to predict what Mr. Dulles will think 
next week, for it appears that eminent American 
scientists have been besieging the President with 
information about a new ‘clean’ bomb with 
negligible fall-out which a few more tests would 
perfect. Mr. Dulles was unfortunately embar- 
rassed by a report which leaked into the press of 
a speech made by General Norstad, Supreme 
Commander of NATO, in which he had claimed 
that the West possessed the power to wipe out any 
military installation in Russia. Mr. Gromyko 
seized the opportunity thus offered to suggest that 
the American presence at the disarmament talks 
was merely a cover for the desire to continue the 
arms race. Mr. Zorin, the Russian delegate at the 
talks, was accordingly not very effusive over the 
American proposals for the limitation of armed 
forces on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Mr. 
Macmillan claimed that the present Russian mood 
of reasonableness was probably due to. the 
emergence of Britain as an atomic power. 

The UN made a brief reappearance from its 
recess into the limelight with a damning report 
on the Russian intervention in Hungary, since 
claimed by Russia to have been dictated to the 
impartial members of the committee by the State 
Department. It has also, by American proxy, sent 
more arms to South Korea as a reprisal for “gross 
breaches’ of the armistice by North Korea. 
The American forces in Japan are to be reduced 


Portrait of the Week 


as a result of Mr. Kishi’s visit to Washington; 
whether this will placate him in case the Supreme 
Court refuses to allow a Japanese court to try 
the American soldier charged with manslaughter 
of a Japanese woman remains to be seen. The 
Egyptian court which tried four Britons on 
charges of spying in Cairo has sentenced two of 
them to terms of hard labour. 

A Select Commission of Congress, undismayed 
by recent judgements of the Supreme Court, has 
proposed legislation making compulsory the 
rigorous scrutiny of the beliefs and morals of all 
Government employees of any grade, and estab- 
lishing a Central Security Office. The new Cana- 
dian Cabinet has been formed; there are still 
appalling floods in the Po vailey; Archbishop 
Makarios has produced 317 alleged cases of 
British torture in Cyprus. 






I pon’t know where Miss 
Elaine Burton went for the 
hols, but the sun was certainly 
shining there. In a sleeveless, 
low-cut blue dress with large 
white spots on, topped by one 
of those jangly gold necklaces, she displayed 
more brown skin than can have been seen in the 
House of Commons since the departure of that 
Indian who used to sit for Battersea as a kind of 
Communist. Mr. Jenkins, who has at the best of 
times a pale cast of countenance, looked most 
spectre-like beside her. On the other side there 
was a Sight quite as intriguing: Sir Robert 
Boothby and Mr. Nabarro entered side by side, 
and no sooner had one noticed that Sir Robert 
was without his invariable red carnation than one 
observed such a flower nestling, most unaccus- 
tomedly, in Mr. Nabarro’s lapel. The conclusion, 
of course, is that Mr. Nabarro won it from him in 
a wager, and I would dearly like to know the 
terms thereof. 

Still, there were less serious things to be at- 
tended to than sights such as these. The fashion 
of losing one’s temper at question-time, set by 
Mr. Bevan a few weeks ago, has been enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by Mr. Callaghan. Admittedly Mr. 
Profumo was being pretty silly about Cyprus 
(though not a hair’s-breadth sillier than the Gov- 
ernment policy he was defending), and admittedly 
the intervention by Sir Thomas Moore might well 
have provoked a man not merely to lose his 
temper but to take Sir Thomas out on to the 
terrace and push him into the liquid history. But 
Mr. Callaghan is a front-bencher, and when 
Labour comes to power he will be a Minister, 
and for him to sit there yelling and snarling at 
the other side is far from being the best way of 
reassuring the onlookers that he will be a good 
one. This point was taken early by Mr. Harold 
Wilson (it is quite inconceivable that Mr. Wilson 
would lose his temper in any circumstances), who 
patted Mr. Callaghan soothingly on the arm, and 
whose lips, I will swear, were saying, ‘Never mind, 
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Parliament has reassembled after the Whitsug 
recess prepared for a great hullabaloo about the 
telephone-tappimg business; the suspicion, made 
explicit in a question to the Home Secretary, that 
even Members of Parliament have been sub. 
jected to this procedure has struck terror into 
many hearts which might otherwise haye 
remained unmoved. The Prime Minister's offer 
to discuss the whole matter with the leaders of 
the other parties has only momentarily lulled the 
storm. 

The price of coal is to go up by 6s. 6d. a top 
and postal rates will probably follow pretty soon, 
The Mayflower project has run into some up- 
pleasant difficulties which have been far from 
promoting the transatlantic goodwill that was 
originally intended; but then the original voyage 
was not ali roses. England won the second Test 
Match against the West Indies, and British cars 
scooped the kitty at Le Mans. An angry mob at 
Harringay Greyhound Stadium has given new 
meaning to the word “dog-fight.’ 





Westminster Commentary 


Jim, never mind.’ But the day was in fact saved 
by Mr. Rankin, whose question was next, and 
who rose to shake his grizzled head and announce 
mournfully, in his Glasgow burr, ‘I'm sorry, Mr, 
Speaker, I can’t hear a wurrrd.’ To which Mr. 
Speaker's more Highland tones replied that he 
was having some difficulty himself, and the inci- 
dent was closed. A pretty firm curtain-lecture 
from Mr. Gaitskell to some of his lieutenants 
seems called for. 

What did not seem called for, and had better 
be buried pretty quickly, was the agitation for the 
Shops Bill. With the best will in the world it would 
be difficult to describe Mr. Padiey’s speech on the 
subject as anything but a most extraordinary and 
not too literate farrago of nonsense. He attributed 
the demise of this nasty little Bill to a ‘splenetic 
campaign by academic journalists who knew 
nothing and understood less about the distribu- 
tive trades.’ Well, let me, as a splenetic and aca- 
demic journalist who had a thing or two to say 
about the Bill, tell Mr. Padiey something he 
doesn't seem to know. I sometimes like to buy a 
sausage for my supper at seven o'clock in the 
evening. What is more, I am convinced that shops 
exist for the convenience of customers, and not 
customers for the convenience of shops. In neither 
of these quirks of character do I believe that I 
am alone, or even of the minority. And I was 
therefore far from impressed by Mr. Padley, who 
spoke of riots in 1825 and Robert Owen and Sir 
Charles Dilke (Mr. Padley presented the fascinat- 
ing thesis that Dilke had been framed into the 
Divorce Court for championing the rights of shop 
assistants) and Vernon Hartshorn and Herbert 
Gladstone and the Webbs and 1918 and New 
Zealand, and never once spoke about my sausages. 

In this, I feel, he erred. One would not, it is true, 
expect Mr. Padiey to talk sense on this subject (I 
forget for the moment on what subjects one would 
expect Mr. Padicy to talk sense), since he is head 
cook and bottle-washer for the Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers. But there were 
some passages in the speech made by Mr. Green- 
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wood, winding up for the Opposition, which were 
not much more sensible, though naturally they 
were more elegantly expressed (his neat echo of a 
famous remark of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s went 
for nothing—what mutts they are, to be sure!). 
Mr. Greenwood astonished me, to start with, by 
saying that all the speakers on the Labour side 
were fully paid-up members of a union. For good- 
ness’ sake, what union does Mr. Greenwood, who 
sports one of the whitest collars in the House, 
belong to? He is an ex-president of the Oxford 
Union, of course, but he could hardly have been 
thinking of that. Still, whatever he was thinking 
of, he did manage to mention the chimney-sweep- 
ing boys of the nineteenth century (a subject 
which would have been better left to Mr. Padley), 
and to say, remarkably, that ‘we do not believe in 
the view expressed by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that it would be in the interests either 
of the shop assistants or of the shopkeepers to 
allow later opening than the time we have in 
mind. . . .” It would certainly be in the interests 
of some shopkeepers, and it would very certainly 
be in the interests of a group of people that Mr. 
Greenwood seemed to have forgotten entirely: 
the customers. In other words, the discussion re- 
turns to me and my sausage. And we should not 
be underrated; sausages may not have votes 
(though a number of them appear to have. got 
into Parliament), but I do. And the sausage- 
buyers outnumber the sausage-refusers by sev- 
eral millions; whereat let the Labour Party take 
heed, and having made its protest leave it at that. 


* * * 


The Liberals have been having some to-and- 
fro with the Prime Minister on the hydrogen 
bomb, apropos the Foreign Secretary’s remarks 
on Woman’s Hour (now there's the right sphere 
for the talents which so impressed the Hoylake 
Urban District Council "way back in ’32). Far be 
it from me to suggest that the Liberals’ correspon- 
dence was initiated with one eye on North Dorset, 
but if it was I think an impartial observer (and 
you couldn’t have an observer who, as between 
Mr. Macmillan and the Liberal Party, was more 
impartial than 1) would award the verdict to the 
Prime Minister. If we add to his share of this 
argument his letter to his own constituents down 
in Bromley we get perhaps the most reasonable 
defence of the hydrogen bomb—both its posses- 
sion and its testing—that can be made. And Mr. 
Macmillan was wise to stress, what some people 
seem to have forgotten, that war with ‘ordinary’ 
weapons is not precisely fun. Still, the Liberals 
are entitled to make what hay the Dorset weed- 
killers have left them, while the sun sinks slowly 
in the west. Though I think that the tradition of 
the party leader’s message to his by-election can- 
didate is being stretched a little too far in the 
Liberal cause. What with Lady Violet, Mr. Frank 
Owen and Mr. John Arlott sending messages of 
encouragement to poor Mr. Emlyn-Jones, I look 
forward to seeing the next Liberal candidate (if 
there are any more) receiving comforting tele- 
grams from Mr. Edward Malindine, Mr. Oliver 
Smedley, Lord Moynihan (or even his heir- 
apparent), the manager of the tobacconist’s kiosk 
at London Bridge Station, Nevil Shute, Denis 
Compton, Eunice Gayson, six Clapham bus con- 
ductors, the Editor of the News Chronicle and 
my mother, 

TAPER 





‘GreaT Britain does not feel the 
loss of India because she gave India 
her independence of her own free 
will. But tomorrow she will feel the 
loss of Cyprus, because she will 
have the memory of deporting the 
Archbishop.’ The argument is quoted by Ray- 
mond Aron, the Figaro columnist, in a study of 
the Algerian problem which has just been pub- 
lished in France; and it seems to me that in 
groping towards a solution of the Algerian prob- 
lem he has over-simplified what he believes to be 
the liberal viewpoint. It is not what Britons feel 
that matters; few of us really care now whether, 
say, Ireland is in or out of the Commonwealth, 
though within living memory whether she was in 
or out of the United Kingdom was the burning 
political question of the day. Few Britons—even 
those who now support the Government's policy 
in Cyprus—would feel that island’s loss; in fact, 
few would even remember it had been British 
ten years after it-had gained its independence. 
It is what Algerians, or Indians, or Cypriots will 
feel that matters: because in such cases the 
damage done by past repressive policies can never 
wholly be undone. That is why I am hoping that 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers will not 
hesitate to insist that Cyprus is considered, 
officially or unofficially; the reputation of the 
Commonwealth, as well as of the British Govern- 
ment, may depend on the Government’s ability 
to reverse its recent policies, and to seek a solution 
to the Cyprus problem, instead of deliberately 
working to make a solution impossible. I know 
there are numerous other and more important 
subjects to be dealt with; but I hope that Cyprus 
will not be entirely forgotten. 

+o * * 


PROFESSOR DAVID KNOWLES’S Creighton Lecture 
on Cardinal Gasquet as an Historian (Athlone 
Press, 3s. 6d.) is, as one would expect, an authori- 
tative and distinguished piece of work. Gasquet 
very nearly became Archbishop of Westminster, 
and was at one time a widely esteemed and in- 
fluential historian, but he is chiefly remembered 
today for being the principal target of G. G. 
Coulton. In 1901 Coulton, then unknown, wrote 
to Gasquet, then at the height of his fame, to ask 
for chapter and verse for an important generalisa- 
tion in Gasquet’s book, Henry VIII and the 
Reformation. Gasquet ignored this request, and 
then began what Professor Knowles calls ‘a 
relentless guerrilla warfare’ which lasted nearly 
thirty years and resulted in Gasquet’s writings 
being ‘all but driven into oblivion.’ Professor 
Knowles, himself a Benedictine, has no doubt that 
Coulton was in the main right. His only complaint 
against the lengthy lists of errors and falsifications 
in Gasquet’s writings which Coulton used to draw 
up is that they are not complete. From 1900 
onwards ‘Gasquet’s pages crawl with errors and 
slips.’ He was capable of talking about Gibbon’s 
‘Rise and Fall’ and it was largely due to him that 
the Congregation of Rites was misled into pro- 
claiming the last Abbot of Colchester a martyr. 
* . * 


GASQUET’s least endearing characteristic was his 
refusal to correct his errors and his habit of 
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reprinting statements which had been shown to 
be false. It was this—and the fact that Gasquet 
always erred in favour of the Romanist position— 
which led Coulton to regard him as a liar. Pro- 
fessor Knowles thinks that no ‘defence can be 
offered’ for Gasquet's failure to admit and 
correct his mistakes, but he thinks Gasquet’s 
behaviour can be explained by his lack of his- 
torical training, by his inability to approach a 
subject with an open mind, and by his intellectual 
arrogance. He rejects Coulton’s suggestion that 
Gasquet’s persistence in his errors amounted to 
lying, on the grounds that Gasquet was plainly 
‘not a bad man.’ But then I do not think Coulton 
ever said he was. Coulton often quoted, in relation 
to Gasquet, Lord Acton’s remark that Ultramon- 
tanism not only promotes, it inculcates distinct 
mendacity and deceitfulness. In certain cases it is 
made a duty to lie. But those who teach this 
doctrine do not become habitual liars in other 
things.’ Presumably the same applies to some of 
our politicians. But whatever the correct descrip- 
tion of Gasquet’s conduct, Professor Knowles 
has made graceful amends for his co-religionists’ 
previously rather scurvy treatment of Coulton. 


* * * 


THE EXCURSION OF M. Aron into liberalism is not 
the only symptom of unrest with notre beau pays 
that Figaro has had to face; I was amused to read 
their chronicler ‘Nicole’ this week on the subject 
of the youth of France, with its supposed cyni- 
cism, insolence, and refusal to respect anybody or 
anything. Could it be, Nicole asked, that youth 
had simply been listening to its parents? And she 
listed about forty parental remarks with which 
anybody who has lived in France recently will be 
familiar: among them— 

La France: pays fini. 

Les ouvriers : ces gens-la ne veulent plus travailler. 

Les patrons: des incapables. Tous des fils 4 papa. 

Le peuple: ne comprend que Ia trique. 

Les bourgeois: ne comprendront jamais rien a rien. 

La philosophie: du vent. 

La littérature: du blablabla. 

Le cinéma, la radio, le théatre et la couture: tous 

des invertis. 

La vie: ‘c'est la vie!’ formule généralement citée 

a propos des catastrophes et des morts. 

Le pays: a besoin d’un chef. 

Les hommes: plus de chef. 

Le chef: plus d’hommes. 

Bref, c’est la fin. 

Naturally, Nicole concluded, it is the same 
people who make these statements who claim 
they want to see youth with its head held high, 
with frank look and gay smile, working confi- 
dently and ardently for the future of the country. 
Come to think of it, such parents are not unknown 
here. 

* * * 


I CANNOT TAKE the Labour Party’s new venture into 
State capitalism very seriously; it is too obviously 
an uneasy compromise, a piece of facing-both- 
ways mainly designed to help the party out of its 
own internal difficulties over nationalisation. The 
party—or the section of it which is now in the 
ascendant—is by now tolerably well aware that 
the policy of further government intervention 
along traditional Socialist lines has become a sure 
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vote-loser. But Mr. Gaitskell has to produce 
something to satisfy the traditionalists; and out 
comes this—at present very vague—scheme to 
acquire control of private companies, presumably 
through the Stock Exchange. What will be the 
effect on the industries that are to be acquired—or 
which have reason to fear that they will be ac- 
quired—has hardly been considered, because the 
object is not to promote industrial efficiency but 
simply to ease the party’s conscience over back- 
sliding from Socialism. Even if it were conceded 
that the Government ought to have more control 
over industry than it already has this would 
still seem an unsatisfactory way of acquiring it, 
because in operations outside this country it 
would certainly not be an advantage for a com- 


pany to be under government control—especially 
as the underdeveloped countries are always 
on the look-out for signs of ‘imperialism.’ Mr. 
Gaitskell should study Mao Tse-tung’s remarks 
about contradictions between government and 
people. He might then learn that a government- 
controlled company is no more likely to operate in 
the interests of the country as a whole than a 
privately controlled one. A government-appointed 
director would be liable to work for the interests 
of the Ministry concerned—or even for the 
interests of those responsible for his appointment 
—not for the community. It is odd that a Chinese 
Communist should understand these things better 
than the British Labour Party. 

PHAROS 


The Dissidence of Dissent 


By LORD ATTLEE 


R. A. J. P. TAYLOR, the well-known television 
M star, has in this book* published the sub- 
stance of his Ford lectures which he delivered 
in his other capacity as an historian. He traces 
from the time of Charles James Fox the history 
of what he terms ‘dissent’ over foreign policy. 
Mr. Taylor adopts the term ‘dissenter’ on the 
analogy of ecclesiastical affairs to describe a 
person who is in opposition to the government 
of the day on foreign policy. He says that the 
dissenter repudiates the aims, methods and prin- 
ciples of British foreign policy, differentiating 
him from the man who disagrees with a par- 
ticular line of foreign policy while accepting its 
general assumptions. 

This, I think, leads him into a very curious 
attitude. He hardly allows that a Conservative 
can be a dissenter, though he is at pains to main- 
tain that one must not confuse dissent with party 
policy. He considers that, except very occa- 
sionally, all dissent comes from the Left, and 
indeed he seems at first to consider dissent and 
Radicalism to be almost identical terms. Perhaps 
this is why he chooses to start with Charles 
James Fox. One would have thought that the 
most emphatic dissenter from foreign policy was 
Chatham, but then he was not of the Left. He 
passes over lightly Conservative dissent even 
over Munich, though I should have thought that 
Sir Winston Churchill and the Conservatives 
who stood with him were certainly qualified. In 
the same way he does not mention Tory oppo- 
sition to Palmerston’s support of the Spanish 
Constitutionalists. 

It would in my view have been better to have 
considered the attitude of politicians under the 
familiar headings of Government and Oppo- 
sition rather than to have imported a term from 
another sphere. He would not then have got into 
the difficulty of explaining the position of the 
Opposition politician when he attains to power. 
Mr. Taylor seems to hold that the dissenter must 
always be negative and seems to think that by 
taking office the dissenter is false to his prin- 
ciples. The dissenter would say that he was 





* THE TrRouBLE-MAKERS: DISSENT OVER FOREIGN 
Pmicy 1792-1939. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish 


Hamilton, 18s ) 





trying to carry out his principles, but that the 
assumption of office had made him realise the 
inevitable limitations on carrying them out im- 
posed by the actions of others and by the facts 
of geography. 

Urquhart and Cobden are the author's two 
great examples of dissent in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Urquhart is a not uncommon 
type, a man convinced of the danger of the 
domination of the world by one Power, in this 
instance Russia. Cobden, on the other hand, is 





the complete non-interventionist with an abso- 
lute distrust of Foreign Offices. Mr. Taylor points 
out how enduring was this feeling that foreign 
policy was a kind of conspiracy by diplomats. 
It was the view of Bright, Cobden and others 
that foreign affairs were, to quote the words of 
the former, ‘a gigantic system of outdoor relief 
for the aristocracy of Great Britain.’ Bright, too, 
was the expounder of the somewhat Pharisaic 
attitude of war resisters who wash their hands 
of all responsibility. 

Mr. Taylor deals faithfully with the twists and 
turns of Gladstonian foreign policy. He describes 
Gladstone as a rare type, the demagogue- 
statesman. He suggests that behind his moral 
fervour was the desire for power. He makes the 
unusual suggestion that British imperialism is 
the fruit of Radicalism rather than Conser- 
vatism, pointing in particular to Gladstone's 
action in Egypt. Egypt seems to have an unfor- 
tunate effect on liberal-minded statesmen. Arabi 
in 1882 and Nasser in 1956 roused the ire of 
statesmen who were generally in favour of col- 
lective action for the maintenance of peace. 

The years preceding the First World War saw 
the rise of the Labour Party, but, beyond a 
general belief that wars were caused by im- 
perialistic rivalries and economic interests and 
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that they could be stopped by united action by 
the workers, the Labour Party had no very dis. 
tinctive policy. Mr. Taylor deals mainly with 
the Liberal dissenters who were more powerfyl 
in literature than in Parliament. It is difficult to 
recapture the atmosphere of the past. I can recal] 
the time when France was considered the dan- 
gerous Great Power. The Dreyfus case and 
Fashoda had made her most unpopular, while 
her alliance with Russia damned her in Labour 
circles. The change in British policy which re- 
sulted in the Entente Cordiale was regarded by 
most of us as a really healthy attempt to get away 
from quarrels over minor points of friction. 
Germany then became the bugbear and not 
without reason. Among Labour people there was 
a failure to recognise the strength of national 
feeling, which was far stronger than class soli- 
darity. The Liberal dissenters were a fairly 
heterogeneous body with a great variety of reasons 
for their dissent, and Mr. Taylor gives a full 
account of them. 

Mr. Taylor gives much space to the Union 
of Democratic Control and its founder E. D. 
Morel, whose influence, I think, he exaggerates, 
In dealing with the period between the two wars 
Mr. Taylor does not, I think, give sufficient im- 
portance to the revulsion caused by the slaughter 
of the First World War. Pacifism had always 
been a strong element in the Labour movement, 
particularly in the ILP, and it was now reinforced 
by the feelings of thousands who had fought in 
the First World War and had seen, in their view, 
the ideals for which they fought betrayed at the 
Peace Conference. From this there stemmed the 
great emotional force behind the League of 
Nations. The adoption by the Labour Party of 
support for the League was undoubtedly due 
largely to the influence of Arthur Henderson, 
but Mr. Taylor is wrong in thinking that this 
support was purely academic. If the National 
Government had taken a firm line, the Labour 
Party, possibly with a few dissentients, would 
have supported it. The rise of Hitler killed the 
sentimental regard for Germany which was so 
strong immediately after the war. The Fulham 
election was not fought on a pacifist ticket but 
on support for the League. In his concluding 
chapter I think Mr. Taylor overemphasises the 
extreme dissenters. He is wrong in thinking that 
there was not as strong feeling over the Czechs 
as over the Spaniards. I never heard anyone con- 
sider Czechoslovakia as the vassal of France. 
Labour men and women knew the Social Demo- 
crats very well. 

Mr. Taylor says that he had long accepted 
what he now calls the legend that the dissenters 
between the wars began as dreamers and pacifists 
and moved gradually to a more realistic and 
tougher policy, but that he now thinks it untrue. 
He thinks that the Labour movement retained 
its old illusions until August, 1939. As one of 
the leaders of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
from 1931 onwards, I can say that the legend is 
right and Mr. Taylor’s second thoughts are 
wrong. I think that he tends to take as charac- 
teristic of Labour opinion certain organs of the 
intelligentsia which are not very representative. 

Mr. Taylor has a lively style and has written an 
interesting book, though I think that he tends to 
over-stress the importance of the intellectuals as is 
natural in an academic writer. 
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Flatfoot through the 
Tulips 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


NE of the five passengers in the plane (it 

O sou have held three more, if ‘held’ is the 
right word, which it certainly isn’t, the thing 
having been designed, like the, Festival Hall, for 
people with no knees) said he remembered it from 
a set of cigarette cards which he collected in his 
youth. A quick guess at his age and some nifty 
counting on the fingers, and I came up with the 
conclusion that the D.H. Rapide (a biplane—I ask 
you, a biplane! —with a speed of 115 mph) must 
have been the latest thing in aeroplanes about the 
time that Ramsay MacDonald was forming his 
first Government. Resisting the impulse to get out 
and play hop-scotch on the wing, Farnborough- 
fashion, I settled back, and hours later we got to 
Amsterdam. Then we drove to Leiden, having 
some jolly sign-talking on the way with a police- 
man who was trying to point out that there was a 
large sign saying that overtaking was forbidden. 
In Leiden it was Cambridge week. The idea of 
taking Cambridge to Leiden for a week originated 


with Pye, who were presumably not displeased to 


march thus boldly into the headquarters of the 
Philips empire. But there was more to it than Pye. 
There were mayors by the dozen (a chain of 
mayors?), the British Ambassador, assorted earls, 
Chivers Jam, the Cavendish Laboratory, and an 
entrance hall in the exhibition that had been fitted 
up like the Great Court at Trinity (‘We do not call 
them quadrangles in Cambridge’) complete with 
earnest tailor’s-dummy students, dressed in white 
ties and gowns, several of which were, to judge by 
the friendly arms draped over professorial shoul- 
ders, insufficiently aware of the proper relation- 
ship between those in authority and those in statu 
pupillari. 





There were live students, too (how terrifyingly 
young they look!), rowing against Leiden, per- 
forming jazz and doing a sedate kind of jiving to 
it, acting Shakespeare, demonstrating judo— 
under the command of one Jonathan Routh—and 
pulling all the legs they could lay hold of. Their 
Stand devoted to typical Cambridge culture in- 
cluded one of those typical hard (and often) bitten 
undergraduettes—though I understand she was a 
model, actually—and bottles of Camberry wine. 
It also included eighty-five college ties, the organ- 
isers explaining that there was no room to display 
all 270. Later in the evening Mr. Routh, a lad 
who will lose his shadow if he doesn’t start grow- 
ing up soon, had the tables smartly turned on him 
by a harbour-master (don’t ask me what a 
harbour-master was doing in the show) who, in- 
vited to be weighed in cheese like the Aga Khan 
in diamonds (oh, now I remember the reason for 
the harbour-master; he was the fattest man in 


Leiden), instead lectured the students for an hour | 


and a half (in Dutch) on the cheese-making in- 
dustry of Holland. 
The Dutch eat too much. Dinner in the evening 
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“The Elective Annuities advance by degrees, the 

number so permanently arranged being 105. Should 

the Subscribers ever be tempted by the display of 

more magnificent numbers, let them remember 

that the Society aims at the security of its 
annuitants.” 
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but are awarded according to need and are paid 
out of the secured income of an endowment fund. 
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annuity frequently was the sole income of a bene- 
ficiary; now they are given in supplementation of 
State benefit of one kind or the other. 
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(‘Oh, no, nothing special; just ordinary homely 
food’), even though spread out over three and a 
half hours, left me with the feeling that if I were 
to go back to the hotel and lie down I would 
immediately have several kinds of seizure. Besides, 
I was frightened of the hotel clock, which struck 
ten at quarter past and quarter to, and one at the 
hour and half past, no matter what the time was. 
This can become pretty unnerving, particularly if 
you are trying to while away the hours while 
the Dutch telephone service is putting through a 
call to London. So I went for a walk, discovering 
once again that all Dutch streets are called 
Grachtsingel and that all Dutch cyclists ought to 
be locked up. 

Next morning one heard about the tree. The 
tree was the undergraduates’ masterpiece. They 
had presented it to the people of Leiden, and it 
had been solemnly planted, with speeches, and a 
town crier, and what-all. Then in the middle of 
the night they planned to go and dig it up, putting 
in its place a tree of the same species and general 
appearance, but larger. The next night, a larger 
tree still, and so on throughout the week, until 
there should be a gigantic tree giving shade to the 
people of Leiden. The trouble is, if they had run 
into a policeman while they were digging it up one 
night, they would have had an awful job explain- 
ing. I mean, saying you are digging up a tree and 
carting it away in order to replace it by a larger 
One sounds pretty unlikely even if the person you 
are saying it to speaks English. If you try it on a 
Dutchman you are likely to find yourself in the 
local cooler before you can say ‘Bismarck her- 
ring.’ A pity we couldn't stop to find out what 
happened. 
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Evans and Christie’ 


By IAN GILMOUR 


HERE are only three possible explanations of 
‘ta Evans murders: 1. That Evans was guilty 
and Christie innocent. 2. That Evans and Christie 
were both guilty, ic. they were accomplices. 
3. That Evans was innocent. It goes without saying 
that explanation No. 1 was what was believed at 
Evans’s trial: Christie was described by the 
prosecution as ‘a perfectly innocent man’ and in 
his closing speech Mr. Christmas Humphreys 
said that the issue was largely ‘between the 
attack made by [Evans] upon Christie and the 
case for the prosecution as it stands.’ Explanation 
1 was also accepted by Mr. John Scott Henderson, 


TIMOTHY EVANS 


QC, who after the conviction of Christie was 
appointed to hold an inquiry into the cases. 
After an inquiry, which was held in secret and 
whose procedure was in other ways unsatisfac- 
tory, Mr. Scott Henderson did not merely come 
to the conclusion that Evans was guilty. He said: 
‘I have therefore to report that in my opinion 
there is no ground for thinking that there may 
have been any miscarriage of justice in the con- 
viction of Evans for the murder of Geraldine 
Evans.’! (My italics and my exclamation mark.) 
Mr. Scott Henderson’s report has been blown up 
so often that there is no point in doing it again. 
The coincidences which explanation 1 involves 
have been described by Professor A. L. Good- 
hart, QC, as ‘inconceivable,’ and it is small won- 
der that in face of them those who are in no 
circumstances prepared to accept that an inno- 
cent man can be hanged have thrown explanation 
1 and Mr, Scott Henderson overboard, and clung 
like grim death to explanation 2—that Christie 
and Evans were accomplices. After pausing for 
a moment to point out that there is not one 
scintilla of evidence of any sort to support this 
theory, whose absurdities were discussed at 
length in a pamphlet Lord Altrincham and I 
wrote last year, The Case of Timothy Evans: 
An Appeal to Reason, we can best study 
the transfer of allegiance by examining the 
utterances of Sir Lionel Heald, QC. Sir Lionel 
was Attorney-General in 1953 and prosecuted 
Christie. During the trial he asked Chief Inspector 
Albert Griffin the following question: ‘Have you 
any ground for believing, from your inquiries 
into the case and everything you have heard in 





* TRIALS OF EVANS AND CurISTIE. Edited by F. 
Tennyson Jesse. (William Hodge, 30s.) 


this matter, that the wrong man was hanged in 
the Evans case?’ ‘None at all, replied the 
Inspector. 

This question, as defending counsel Mr. Curtis 
Bennett said and the Judge agreed, ‘should not 
have been put,’ but it is interesting because of the 
way it was phrased. What one would have 
expected Sir Lionel to ask was not whether 
‘the wrong man’ but whether ‘an innocent man’ 
was hanged. That was the natural form of the 
question, and indeed when in his final speech 
Mr. Curtis Bennett was complaining of the 
question he quoted it in that form. To ask whether 
an innocent man had been hanged would have 
been neutral as between explanation | and the 
accomplice theory. To ask if the wrong man had 
been hanged is to rule out the accomplice theory, 
since it implies that there is one right man and 
one wrong man. 

It seems therefore that at that time the accom- 
plice theory had not occurred to Sir Lionel. It is 
true that a little later he asked: ‘Is it possible that 
two men were concerned in the death of Mrs. 
Evans?’ But this question is so vague that it 
seems unwise to attach any significance to it. Sir 
Lionel made no attempt to establish from 
Christie that he and Evans had collaborated over 
the Evans murders. 

In February of last year Sir Lionel, no longer 
Attorney-General, said: ‘1 was Attorney-General 
at the time, . . . and I knew all about the case. My 
own view about the matter was Christie and Evans 
were concerned in that murder. It was only 
through a miscarriage of justice on a technical 
point that Christie was not hanged at that time. It 
is perhaps a measure of the desperation of those 
who continue to assert the guilt of Evans that 
an ex-Attorney-General can describe as a 
‘technical point, that the prosecution's chief 
witness whom it put forward as ‘a perfectly 
innocent man’ was in fact a murderer and an 
accomplice of the man in the dock. One hopes 
that this sort of technical point does not arise 
very often. 

Anyway, as we have seen, when Sir Lionel 
did know all about the case, i.e. at Christie’s trial, 
there is very little indication that he held the 
accomplice theory, which appears to have been 
an afterthought. Sir Lionel has never produced 
any evidence or arguments to support his theory 
—for the good reason, presumably, that there are 
not any. Be that as it may, the Attorney-General 
at the time of the Scott Henderson report has now 
repudiated that report. Believers in Evans's 
guilt therefore have two choices. Either they can 
hold the view that Evans was guilty and Christie 
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was innocent, which carries the imprimatur of the 
Scott Henderson report, but which involves the 
‘inconceivable’ coincid-nces as well as many 


other improbabilities; or they can believe that 


Evans and Christie were accomplices, a view 
which has no evidence whatever to support it, 
which is in fact as improbable as the Scott 
Henderson theory, and which involves the belief 
that there was a miscarriage of justice at Evans’s 
trial. Neither view is easy to hold, and we must 
hope that Mr. Butler, who seems anxious to 
clear up the mess at the Home Office, will do 
something to vindicate Evans and restore the 
good name of British justice. 

Miss. Tennyson Jesse in her introduction to 
the trials holds neither of these views but with 
infinite caution and some muddle expresses the 
opinion that Evans was probably innocent. The 
conclusion she reaches is perhaps the most sur- 
prising feature of a very curious document. 
Apart from a momentary and quite unjustified 
doubt about British juries, Miss Jesse has no 
criticism to make of anybody. The McNaghten 
rules, the lawyers, the police, capital punishment 
—everything and everybody were quite splendid. 

Sometimes one gets the impression that the 
fact that an innocent man was hanged was the 
best thing that could possibly have happened. At 
other times one wonders how, if everybody did 
so frightfully well, a miscarriage of justice 
could have taken place. Miss Jesse’s own explana- 
tion is simple. ‘Civilisation is founded upon 
people telling the truth and there is no one to 
blame, at the trial of Evans, except Evans him- 
self, for lying and lying and lying’—a verdict 
which seems unduly favourable to Christie, and 
probably to others as well. She is so anxious 
to absolve everybody from blame that she 
says: ‘If Evans was innocent of murder, no 
one knew it or even envisaged it as a possibility 
at the time,’ even though she has previously said 
(rightly) that Eyans’s counsel, Mr. Malcolm 
Morris, was ‘convinced of his client’s innocence.’ 

Miss Jesse appears to have relied rather uncritic- 
ally upon official sources. She does not mention 
that Evans’s ‘confession’ was not officially timed, 
or that although it was twice as long as a statement 
he made in Wales, it took, according to the 
police, less than half the time. She says that the 
confession was not elicited by question and 
answer—that the words just came spilling out of 
Evans. This is hard to believe. She thinks the fact 
that Evans referred to a rope having been used 
for strangling his wife tells strongly against him 
and says the police did not tell him about it. 
This may or may not be true, but even if it is, 
Evans was certainly shown a rope so it is not 
important. She says that the wash-house door 
locked itself, which is very unlikely. She says that 
the Evans bodies did not smell when they were 
in the wash-house, which in view of the post- 
mortem report that there were numerous maggots 
seems improbable. 

After telling us that ‘most of the things that 
have been said in the House of Commons by the 
abolitionists have been emotional,’ Miss Jesse 
says, ‘It is nothing to do with capital punishment 
whether we have hanged an innocent man or not.’ 
Presumably it would be emotional to say that we 
could hardly hang an innocent man if we did 
not have capital punishment, and that whatever 


the benefits of that institution they are surely best 
confined to the guilty. 

Suspicions that Miss Jesse herself is sometimes 
emotional are raised when she says, ‘Unfor- 
tunately Lord Altrincham and Ian Gilmour made 
some errors of fact, the chief of which is that 
they write in their pamphlet: “It should also be 
mentioned that Evanus, who was a Roman 
Catholic, did not confess to either murder when 
making a full confession of his sins before execu- 
tion. . . .”’ It is of course possible that we were 
wrong about this, though I do not think we were. 
We gave evidence for our statement, and when 
on publication of the pamphlet Miss Jesse wrote 
to question the statement, I gave her the address 
of the journalist who had interviewed the priest, 
and whose note of the interview I had seen. Instead 
of getting in touch with the journalist concerned, 
Miss Jesse writes in her book: ‘It is quite impos- 
sible that a Roman Catholic priest let anyone 
know whether Evans made his confession and re- 
ceived the last Sacrament or not.’ On any view 
this is untrue. ‘It is axiomatic,’ Miss Jesse goes on, 
‘that the seal of the confessional is never broken.’ 
It will be seen therefore that instead of treating 
this question as one of fact and investigating it 
properly, Miss Jesse treats it as a matter of 
dogma—that it is impossible for a Roman 
Catholic priest ever to break the seal of the 
confessional. This seems to extend the dogma of 
infallibility rather further down the hierarchy 
than Pius IX would have thought desirable. 

As to the other alleged ‘errors of fact’ in our 
pamphlet, I wrote to Miss Jesse to say that as we 
did not want to repeat these in our review of her 
book I should be grateful for a full list of them. 
She responded with seven points. Four did not 


relate to errors 
of factatall but 
were ~ matters 
of opinion; one 
was marginally 
of fact but we 
do not seem 
to have been 
wrong about 
it; only two 
were undoubt- 
edly points of 
fact. Both of 
them were un- 
important and on one of them we were wrong 
and on the other she was. 

Miss Jesse’s conclusion that Evans was 
probably innocent is made all the more im- 
pressive by her general acceptance of the official 
view on particular points, but her introduction 
will not add to the knowledge of those who are 
familiar with the case and will confuse those 
who are not. The latter would do better to read 
The Man On Your Conscience, by Michael 
Eddowes (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), which is both cheaper 
and better. The trials themselves have a certain 
fascination, though there were few moments of 
excitement in either of them. ‘A man being tried 
by you for murder,’ Mr. Christmas Humphreys 
told the jury in his final speech for the prosecu- 
tion at the trial of Evans, ‘says in terms and 
in deliberation through his counsel that one of 
the principal witnesses for the prosecution is the 
person who ought to be in the dock, that he is a 
murderer, an abortionist, and a perjurer, who is 
prepared to swear away another man’s life.’ That 
was not a bad description of Christie. 





J. R. H. CHRISTIE 


Eleven Plus 


By A GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER 


s I chalk their numbers on their desks, they 
|. men their faces against the windows in 
the classroom as they assemble outside in the 
quadrangle. They are not cold although it is 
January and not one is wearing a coat; excite- 
ment heats them like wine; their clutched entrance 
cards bearing their numbers are already a little 
sticky and wilted. 





Having placed the clock—loaned by one of 
last year’s successful candidates now in the first 
form of our grammar school—where it will be 
visible to all, I go out and speak to them. 
Immediately there is silence; probably it is the 
first time that they have ever seen anyone wearing 
a gown. I explain how the desks are arranged. 
They come in quietly and sit down; a few cluster 
around my desk—there is no place for them! 
They have come to the wrong classroom; I go to 
the door, call a prefect who is on duty, and he 
takes them to their correct room. 


There is an H-film quality about the atmo- 
sphere of the room and even I feel nervous. I 
start off explaining, mildly and clearly I hope, 
that they need have no worries about their en- 
counter with the ‘Eleven Plus’; all they need to do 
is to try to do their best. And they must see 
that their exam. number goes on every paper— 
and not their name. The examination centre, 
which they must also put, is Blankchester—and 
I print it on the blackboard. I check myself from 
questioning them to see if they have understood 
the instructions since this might make some of 
them feel they are being ‘picked on.’ 

I am parched with the desire to make a joke 
to melt the frosty atmosphere, but somehow I 
cannot; I content myself with opening a window. 
One of my colleagues in a previous year tried to 
chat to his candidates to put them at their ease. 
He asked them from which schools they came, 
and one of their parents wrote to the Head 
saying that this seemed to indicate discrimination 
on the part of our teachers in supervising. The 
Head was sympathetic towards the member of 
staff concerned but advised against too much 
chattiness: ‘You cannot be too careful.’ 

The starting bell makes one sallow child 
visibly start, but only for a second. Immediately 
all are at work: their fingers nervously nicked 
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to their pens, their lips pursed or tacitly 
murmuring as they do their sums. Somehow they 
look years older than when they came in; already 
on their foreheads frowns are beginning to 
appear which time will etch more deeply. Ten 
minutes have passed; according to my instruc. 
tions, I remind them that there are more questions 
on the other pages of their answer books. Some 
have already started on them. Some have finished 
five minutes before the end of the fifty-minute 
paper. 

After a ten-minute interval they get down to 
English (‘Do not forget to put your number on 
the top of the paper’). Now I begin to see them 
more clearly. There is little difference in their size 
although the two largest boys are already in long 
trousers. Only two of the thirty wear glasses, 
Some are in their Sunday suits, others wear cardi- 
gans and sweaters, sometimes with a watch 
(Dad’s or Uncle’s?) fastened over the sleeve. 
Somehow it seems that the most poorly dressed 
have the grandest fountain pens. 

One boy upsets his ink-well; I help him to mop 
up the ink which has divided his answer book 
into blue and white sections. I notice that his 
hand shakes. Another boy absorbed in werk sits 
on his own leg and rather dirty shoe. Yet 
another picks his nose and then puts his finger 
in his mouth. I feel embarrassed that he has 
noticed that I have noticed; he probably thinks 
that I will take a mark off! 

I wonder if it is possible to estimate their in- 
telligence from their physiognomy. Surely that 
intense boy with the tousled hair is intelligent? 
I walk up the aisle only to discover that he has 
not written down anything. His vacant-looking 
neighbour who has at least half a dozen badges 
on the lapels of his green blazer has half-finished 
the paper. : 

At the end of English they go out to break, 
and I warn them to use the toilets before return- 
ing to the classroom. In the Common Room 
where I go for coffee they are discussing the 
illiteracy of some of the candidates and the fool- 
hardiness of some of the examiners. Somebody 
says that even the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education has not been able to 
do some of the questions that have been set. No 
wonder that two candidates have been sick and 
one has had a fit. 

Back to the classroom for the General Paper 
(‘Put your examination number . . .’) and then 
English Composition (‘.. . at the top of the 
paper’). Some children have their own personal 
spelling (‘cushion’ for cousin; ‘Duck’ for Dutch; 
‘arrisen’ for horizon), others write very creditable 
conversation passages in idiomatic prose. 
Only two write in italic hand; their penmanship 
creats a very favourable impression when con- 
trasted with the others. One boy in describing 
‘An Enjoyable Outing’ describes a trip to 
France; in another row a boy describes ‘the fliks 
and fish an chips and sweets.’ 

At last, at 12.30, the final bell shatters the 
silence. I collect in the papers and tell them to 
be careful crossing the road. They become young 
again, and some even say ‘Ta-ta, sir!’ as they 
leave the room. It is over. Some parents are 
already at the school gates to take their offspring 
home after what for most will be their one and 
only visit to a grammar school. 
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sinister and both worth recording. On Whit- 
Monday I went to the obscure and attractive 
Austrian village of Moerbisch, where the houses 
have arcaded courtyards and storks build their 
nests in the chimneys. From this village a lane 
leads into Hungary. It soon ceased to be metalled 
and where it became grass there was a custom 
house and a voluble man who spoke English 
and told us that beyond the barrier were land 
mines. An Austrian family was sitting in deck 
chairs sunning itself at the barrier. Beyond were 
a barbed-wire fence and a long line of watch 
towers stretching down the hill and across an 
island in a lake below and continuing into the 
flat distance. On the Austrian side were. cultiva- 
tion and greenness and signs of habitation. On 
the Hungarian side I saw only brown weeds and 
not a sign of a human being. Last week some 
friends took me to the nearest and strangest piece 
of country surviving in London. This was One 
Tree Hill, near Honor Oak Park, in South Lon- 
don. From its leafy height one could see St. Paul’s 
and the Houses of Parliament, a golf course, 
green levels and in the distance on a fine day 
Windsor and Epping. As a prospect it was better 
than that from Parliament Hill on Hampstead 
Heath. On one slope is a church, locked like so 
many in the Southwark diocese. On the other is 
a deserted garden. We walked through a gap in 
the fence through long grass to a plaster Gothic 
house called ‘The Abbey.’ The door was open, 
the carpets were on the stairs, a steel engraving 
of a scriptural subject had its glass smashed and 
the face of Our Lord dented in. From the empty 
rooms was a marvellous view over tree tops to 
St. Paul’s. The whole place seemed to be await- 
ing a terrible doom in the hot sunshine. 


] HAVE had two strange experiences lately, both 


Cult Bono? 

The doom which awaits any private pear or 
plum or apple tree, any little bit of garden in 
London or Middlesex, is today even more in- 
evitable than it was before the war. The Thames 
Valley Times says: 

A businessman with a little capital can buy 
a bit of somebody’s garden, employ a builder 
to build a house on it, then sell the house at 
a handsome profit... . 

So attractive is this activity that we know of 
one estate agent in Twickenham who has given 
up his ordinary business, and who works on 
commission searching out odd plots of land on 
behalf of speculative purchasers, and persuad- 
ing their owners to part with them. 


Hampton, whose residents have so vigorously 
protested against the destruction of the sylvan 
and village character of their neighbourhood, is 
particularly subject to this kind of vandalism. At 
the same time no attempt is made to destroy 
really bad property. There has been a lot in the 
papers, including this one, about Albert Bridge. 
If one thinks of this subject dispassionately and 
disregards the beauty of the bridge and asks one- 
self the question, ‘Who is likely to be benefited 
by a broader bridge at this spot?’ the answer 
is, ‘The Festival Gardens.’ It is hard to believe 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 





that some personal and political flattery has not 
gone on so as to get this preposterous scheme 
through the LCC. What other explanations can 
there be for insisting on building a new bridge 
here and ignoring the obvious route through the 
squalid streets of the World’s End and crossing 
the river there to the still sadder streets of 
Battersea? 


Goop News 
There are two small but good pieces of news. 


Q 


Magnifique 


The attractive Georgian Gothic market cross at 
Glastonbury, against whose destruction we pro- 
tested in this column, has been restored. The 
British Transport Commission seems at last to 
be realising the value of secondary lines. Lately 
the line through Banbury to Bletchley has been 
provided with a fairly frequent service of diesel 
trains and new unstaffed halts. 


AyR MAIL 

Local authorities are not always so nit- 
witted as we suppose. A Northamptonshire 
landlord told me that he dictated a letter to the 
Northamptonshire County Council and the en- 
velope was typed, ‘The Countess of Ayr,’ but it 
reached the right department. If you cannot 
understand this, read it out loud. 


By STRIX 


AM against the employment of words which 

have no meaning at all. Many such are in 
common use, but to some must be granted a 
form of dramatic or poetic licence. It would, 
for instance, be hard on orators to require them 
to construe all their utterances. The lives of 
public men, already scarcely supportable, would 
be even more gruelling if they could not pro- 
claim ‘Siam is a bastion of democracy’ without 
being asked to explain (using one side of the 
paper only) exactly what they meant. 

In orators, leader-writers, bishops and others 
who use words as missiles of mass-destruction 
a certain lack of precision is by custom per- 
missible; the lexicographers label it ‘fig.,’ for 
figurative. When whoever it was enriched our 
national idiom by asserting that the privileged 
classes were ‘grinding the faces of the poor,’ no- 
body inquired of him how this inhuman but 
difficult process was carried out. The orator en- 
joys the same sort of immunity from cross- 
examination on matters of detail which used to 
prevent one’s nanny from being challenged when 
she said, in a minatory tone, that she knew many 
a little boy roaming the streets of London who 
would be only too glad to finish up one’s 
spinach. 

The sky above us is so criss-crossed with 
vapour-trails of rodomantade, jargon, dialectic, 
sales-talk and other forms of etymological 
mumbo-jumbo that we have come to accept a 
situation in which many of the most cogent- 
sounding phrases are about as full of meaning 
as an addled egg is of meat. When politicians 
and generals talk about the ‘new, streamlined 
infantry division’ we give them credit for wanting 
the words to mean something, perhaps for a 
moment we half-share their vision of an entirely 
novel type of field formation, as lean and agile 
as a lizard. Only if we stop to think do we realise 
that by slightly reducing the number of men and 
vehicles in a division you do not make it stream- 
lined (whatever that may be); you merely make it 
smaller. 

* a7 * 

Only the more costive type of purist would 

pick a serious quarrel with those semi-graphic, 


semi-pretentious phrases, those sheep in sheep’s 
clothing, which the planners have introduced into 
our vocabulary. If it makes people happier to 
say ‘The working party has produced a blue- 
print’ instead of ‘The committee has made a 
plan,’ let them say it; it does no more harm 
than the Meteorological Office’s new habit of 
talking about ‘the general weather situation’ 
when it means ‘the weather.’ 

But here and there, out-topping the rank 
jungle of our usage, stands an immemorial tree 
whose trunk, without anyone suspecting it, has 
been hollowed by decay. The word is not obso- 
lete, has not been compromised by misuse, still 
seems to have its pristine vigour and validity; 
yet it describes something which has so altered 
its character as to cause doubt whether it exists 
at all. One such word is ‘strategy.’ 
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coal is unimportant today. For most of our energy comes 
; : from coal—and we need more and more energy. This is 
; why the new machines, new techniques and new men in 
the coal industry are so important and so interesting. 

Why, in so many new ways, we handle coal with care. 
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Water heated, steam raised, wheels turned, electricity generated. 


This fundamental process makes Britain work : 


supplies us 


with the power to make goods and the power to use them— 
the means to live and enjoy life. It starts with coal. 





COAL’S OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE 


1956 1970 
FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL 
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As this chart shows, coal will not be replaced by 
other sources of power for generations. Oil and 
nuclear energy will supply more power every year: 
but our need for power will grow faster than they 
can meet it. This puts the main responsibility 
squarely on coal. Only by winning far more coal 
can we produce the power we shall need, 


‘ 





There are other sources of 
power: notably, oil and nuclear 
energy. They will contribute 
more and more power. But they 
will not replace coal. Whatever 
contribution they one day come 
to make, coal’s importance will 
always be overwhelming. 


Coal is, and will continue to be, 
our primary source of power 


Coal faces an enormous responsibility. 
Everything implied in the phrase “a 
higher standard of living” is energy- 
consuming: the manufacture of goods, 
and their use ; heat, light, clothes, com- 
forts ; all the material good things of our 
lives. Year by year we consume, as a 


nation, prodigiously more energy. Where 
shall we get it? Primarily from coal. 

Britain sits on vast reserves of coal— 
more than enough for many generations 
yet. So there will be no shortage. But 
all the time our need for coal rises, it gets 
harder to win. In every pit, every coal 
face recedes with every ton we lift. 


How can production rise ? 


By a far more highly developed mining 
technology. More machines must be used 
at the coal face and all stages behind. 
More research must go into the tech- 
niques for using them best. The whole 
operation of mining must become scienti- 
fic: planned: ultra-modern. This means 
that more technologists of every kind 
must bring their skills to the winning of 
coal—and the immense size of the coal 
industry and of the task that faces it, and 
the immense variety of its technical needs, 
make coal one of the best jobs any 
technologist can have today. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 
Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Doves 
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Strategy, the dictionary says, is ‘generalship, 
the art of war (lit. and fig.); management of an 
army or armies in a campaign, art of so moving 
or disposing troops or ships as to impose on the 
enemy the place and time and conditions pre- 
ferred by oneself (cf. Tactics)’; and strategic 
means ‘of, dictated by, serving the ends of, 
strategy.” 

The noun and its adjective are still widely 
used; they retain the authoritative, not to say 
portentous, overtones to which, in the slow- 
moving wars of Alexander the Great and 
Napoleon, they were entitled. But do they 
actually mean anything today? Neither an inter- 
continental bombardment programme nor the 
technical arrangements which will make it pos- 
sible come within the scope of the dictionary’s 
definitions. When the Government reveals that 
it is considering the establishment of a ‘strategic 
base’ in East Africa, has it in fact excogitated a 
strategy of which such a base would serve the 
ends, or is it merely looking for a non-controver- 
sial site on which to dump a large quantity of 
barbed wire? 

There is a strong, perhaps an overwhelming, 
case to be made out for stationing in Western 
Europe a small British force of 77,000 officers 
and men; but that case could only be said to 
rest on strategic grounds if strategy also meant 
‘the art of so disposing troops as to ensure their 
certain defeat in the opening phase of the only 
foreseeable military operation by the land forces 
of the enemy.’ 

* * + 

War is, regrettably, the only form of cor- 
porate enterprise to which a State devotes the 
whole of its energies. Religion, agriculture and 
(latterly) industry have been the province of 
specialist though often large minorities. It has 
been only to war that communities in their en- 
tirety have, with however much _ reluctance, 
dedicated themselves. 

It is perhaps for this reason that the essential 
vocabulary of war has retained, beneath endless 
accretions, a certain sacrosanctity. When a staff 
officer refers in a written appreciation to the 
enemy (however numerous) as ‘he,’ he is not 
perpetuating an affectation; he is crystallising 
the experience of homo sapiens in innumerable 
wars. For all armies, and perhaps still more all 
navies, have hitherto known instinctively that the 
true adversary is ‘he’ and not ‘they’; that on 
the other side of the hill or the ocean there was, 
somewhere, a man who took decisions which he 
hoped would enable him to impose his will on 
theirs and to defeat them. He was not, perhaps, 
a very personal figment to the fighting men; but 
by their commanders, though he was sometimes 
under- and sometimes over-rated, he was never 
forgotten. 

* * + 

He was a Strategist; so was his opponent. 
Either could lose or win a war or a campaign. 
Now both have been superseded. The enemy is 
still ‘he,’ we no doubt are still ‘he’ to him. But 
he is no longer a strategist; he is an individual 
who pushes a button and hopes for the best. 

Either we need a new word to describe him, 
or the editors of the Oxford English Dictionary 
must turn up ‘strategy,’ slip into something 
loose, and give themselves up to an agonising 
reappraisal. 


Consuming Interest 


“By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HERE are two alternatives for the town- 

dweller of moderate means who wishes to 
buy a house. Either he must be prepared to travel 
and become a suburbanite (or perhaps exur- 
banite) or he must look for a house he can afford 
in the shadier parts of the city. 

In London, in recent years, the move to the 
unfashionable areas has become increasingly 
popular. The story of the rediscovery of Canon- 
bury is well known. Mr. Raymond Mortimer, Mr. 
Basil Spence and Mrs. Audrey Withers, editor 
of Vogue, now have their homes in the enclave 
of Islington. In Chelsea, small artisan houses of 
the last century, bought just after the war for 
prices between £2,000 and £3,000 and renovated 
by their new owners, are now changing hands at 
£6,000 and upwards. 

But the ‘plums’ in these areas have been 
snapped up by the pioneers with pink front doors 
who were prepared to face the inconvenience of 
living in streets of peeling stucco and screaming 
children until more tenement properties could be 
sold with vacant possession and smartened up. 
(There was also the risk that other pink front 
door people might not follow and you would be 
left living in a slum.) 

Now the bargain hunters have turned to the 
grey streets of Pimlico. Its attractions are its ac- 
cessibility, its future development plans which 
include higher-rent council flats, and, according 
to Mr. Dawson S. Bunn, a local estate agent, the 
social note that Buckingham Palace is in Pimlico. 

Mr. Bunn tells me that property values have 
risen one-third since 1951, but you can still buy 
an eight-roomed leasehold house, circa 1850, for 
between £4,000 and £5,000. These houses are 
usually structurally sound, but money must be 
spent on decoration. 

I drive through the area frequently and seem 
to see a newly smartened house every week. I 
welcome the change. Not because I personally 
hope to speculate in a Pimlico property, but 
because I think it is unnecessary, outdated and 
economic nonsense that a city like London should 
have in its centre a sad and seedy area like much 
of Pimlico today. 

* * * 

The other day, at the invitation of Mr. Victor 
Crosse, of Crosse and Blackwell Ltd., I took 
part in what I recently described as ‘the mystic 
rite’ of Ten O'Clock. Testing. The test is featured 
widely in the firm’s TV and press advertising 
today and a clock face at ten is even engraved 
on their letterhead. 

Promptly at ten, my breakfast scarcely digested, 
I joined a panel of the firm’s executives, techni- 
cal chiefs and Mrs. Olive Mander, ‘an ordinary 
housewife,’ at their Soho Square headquarters 
to test a selection of their products and those 
of their competitors. 

The day’s samples of tomato soup, consommé, 
salad cream and tomato sauce were unidenti- 
fiable and were not named until the completion 
of the test. We wrote down our comments on 
appearance, texture and taste and, when re- 
quired, I was told, ‘action will be taken.’ 








My ten o'clock palate for tinned soup and 
bottled salad cream is not specially sensitive, so 
I doubt whether my comments will be of much 
value. But the firm insists that the test is a serious 
part of its operations and fully justified as a 
means of maintaining standards. 

Obviously, ingredients in a food product will 
tend to vary and some testing is necessary, but, 
primarily, I think this is an enterprising piece of 
publicity. The significance of ten o'clock still 
escapes me. 

7 * * 

Tue recipe for Bauf en daube, which Barbara 
Worsley-Gough provided last week, has proved 
popular. The dish that can provide a second meal 
without the awful suspicion that one is eating 
‘left-overs’ is clearly something that writers of 
cookery books have given too little attention to 
in the past. Here is the second of Miss Worsley- 
Gough’s ‘linked’ recipes. Let us call it 


VEAL AND Fish UNITED 


I buy two pounds of veal scrag—far cheaper 
than fillet, and excellent when cooked slowly— 
and marinade it overnight in oil, white wine and 
chopped onion. Next day I buy a sea-bream and 
a pound of mushrooms, and make a court bouillon 
with chopped onion, carrot, mushroom stalks, 
seasoning and bayleaf, and a little white wine in 
a pint of water. While it simmers I scale the bream 
and drain and trim the veal. The bream is poached 
in the court bouillon for twenty minutes, then I 
flake off the flesh and return the skin and bones, 
reduce the liquid to a fumet and strain it. I heat 
two spoonfuls of oil with a crushed clove of garlic 
in a pan, the veal is lightly sauté and removed to 
a buttered casserole, then the marinade is put into 
the pan, the mushrooms cooked in it for a few 
minutes, and the contents of the pan turned into 
the casserole, with seasoning and enough fumet 
to cover everything. It simmers most gently for 
two hours in the oven. It jellies when cold (the 
top fat must be removed then) and is good like 
this, with a green salad, but even better heated 
again. The remains are melted and added to the 
flaked fish with the rest of the fumet—another 
dish with no more cooking. If I had the veal hot, 
I have the fish en gelée, and vice versa. 

In Rome they cook veal in fish sauce. I am 
rather proud of having thought of this for myself 
long before I knew what they do in Rome. 


The Spectator 
JUNE 30, 1832 


De BEGNis, in the announcement of his concert, 
which took place on Monday, promised a duet by 
Madame De Menric and himself, of which he stated— 
“This duet is composed of 164 bars and more 
than 600 words, and will be sung by them in 
the short space of 4 minutes.” 4 
The brief space of time in which a long duet may 
be despatched, is doubtless a recommendation. Why 
is it that the idlest people are always in the greatest 
hurry? If the time of any people on earth is of small 
value, it is that of the audience at a morning concert; 
and yet De BeGNis makes as much, in this advertise- 
ment, of saving a minute or two in a duet, as if time 
were made for anything but to be killed. 
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Why men leave home 


Jane, aged 21, a native of Pinner, on why men leave home :— 


“Cups and spotty saucers are like factories and offices; nobody 
would think of drinking out of a discoloured or cracked cup; I don’t 
think folk like it any better when they pass a factory, office, hospital, 
school or home with the outside showing nobody cares much about its 
appearance. People guess the inside is probably worse still. 

“Costs of decorating ? 

“Why don’t you ring BY Ron 5555 and have a word with the people 
I work for, Abbott of Harrow. They are painting some of the largest 
factories in England and have just completed the spectacular new London 
Airport. Their specialists have been busy at Royal Ascot. Other skilled 
craftsmen are decorating the extension at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
to an elegant colour scheme.” 


ABBOTT OF HARROW, the Painters and Decorators, 
Sherbourne House, Northolt Road, Harrow, Middlesex 








<q Walter Lippmann, the authentic voice of adult America. 


America in the World Today 


By Walter Lippmann 


Mr. Walter Lippmann is probably the most distinguished and influential 
journalist in the world. 


In the United States, his own country, he has built up an authoritative 
reputation as a political observer of great shrewdness and a commentator with 
an exceptional gift of clarity. His reputation now spreads far beyond America, 
and his twice-weekly column is syndicated throughout the world and read by 
alert men in public life everywhere. 


Mr. Lippmann has recently delivered his obiter dictum on America’s role 
today, in a lecture given in a Mid-Western town. It is a major document of 
our times, remarkable for its simple lucidity and penetrating analysis of the 
world’s problems. It will be published in The Observer in two parts starting 
this Sunday. 


To make sure of your copy of The Observer order one today from your 
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THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 

Sin.—The paragraph in your column ‘A Specta- 
tor’s Notebook’ in your issue of June 21, referring 
to the Russian Service of the BBC, contains a num- 
ber of inaccuracies, It is surprising that your con- 
tributor did not attempt to verify his statements 
before publication. While no one in this country 
can hear more than a very small proportion of our 
broadcasts in Russian, since they are transmitted on 
short waves beamed eastwards, we are always pre- 


.pared, in response to any serious inquiry, to make 


available scripts as broadcast. Since your contribu- 
tor made no such request and is clearly not familiar 
with the content of our Russian transmissions, per- 
haps you will allow me to correct some of the 
more serious misconceptions on which he has based 
his opinion that.these broadcasts are ‘a notorious 
waste of time.’ 

There has been no change in the editorial policy 
or the character of this service during the past few 
years, as you suggest. Its purpose remains, in com- 
mon with all other BBC External Services, that of 
providing a full, accurate and objective news ser- 
vice, together with a clear elucidation of the British 
point of view about world affairs and a projection 
of British life and institutions. 

You state that this service ‘contrived to avoid 
broadcasting Khrushchev’s secret speech’ of Febru- 
ary 25, 1956, in which the ‘Stalin cult’ was repudi- 
ated. The BBC Russian Service devoted at least as 
much of its news bulletins to reporting this speech 
as any other service of the BBC, Over and above 
this news coverage, it broadcast a total of fourteen 
long commentaries, with a total wordage of approxi- 
mately 30,000, directly on the speech, summarising 
or quoting its various points in detail and com- 
menting on them from the British point of view. 

In particular, they dealt with the British reaction 
to the speech, with the confusion and embarrass- 
ment which it caused to Communist parties outside 
Russia, and its implications for Soviet policy and 
for the Soviet leaders, They also repeatedly chal- 
lenged the Soviet Government, from the moment 
the speech was known about, to publish its text. 
Since you write that the BBC Russian Service ‘very 
rarely utters a word which would irritate even the 
touchiest of its listeners,’ you will perhaps allow 
me to quote two or three typical sentences from 
these commentaries : 

. Naturally the question arises and is in 
fact being asked everywhere: how could 
Stalin’s associates have permitted the Stalin cult 
and the one-man rule to assume such monstrous 
proportions? Sooner or later the present leaders 
of the Soviet Union will have to answer this 
question. 

Instead of just remedying the more 
glaring injustices such as the doctors’ case, the 


Soviet Government is now in a position to 
remedy all injustices, to renounce methods and 
institutions which have —— the Soviet 
Union in the eyes of the world. 

What is now at long last ‘admitted in 
the Soviet Union has been recognised in this 
country for many years. .. . 

... And this admission gives the present 
Soviet leadership its chance to rid itself of this 
terrible legacy, to alter the entire system so that 
the Soviet Union should no longer be spoken 
of as the country of slave labour camps... . 

. One may conclude that the present Soviet 
Government recognises at least some of the 
flagrant mistakes committed by Stalin towards 
the Western Powers. Nevertheless, Khrushchev 
has apparently not referred to the mistakenness 
of this policy, which led to the complete loss 
of Soviet prestige in the international arena, the 
worsening of relations, to a tense situation and 
toa threat of new war... . 

. Now the Soviet leaders need no longer 
reiterate Stalin’s words on the allegedly hostile 
nature of NATO since they know—and have, 
indeed, always known—that this alliance is not 
an aggressive but a defensive pact. 

Quotations of this kind could be multiplied many 
times, but you will scarcely have room to summarise 
30,000 words of commentary on these lines. You are 
at liberty to come and read all these scripts, in 
English or Russian, at your convenience. 


Your contributor refers to ‘a long series of talks 
on a Rembrandt exhibition in Amsterdam’ and im- 
plies that they were broadcast at the expense of 
an adequate coverage of Khrushchev’s speech. Be- 
tween June 19, 1956—that is, fourteen days after 
the unofficial full text of the Khrushchev speech 
had been published by the State Department—and 
July 9 three short talks were broadcast on Rem- 
brandt in connection with the 350th anniversary of 
his birth. Their total length was 2,200 words out 
of a total broadcasting time of fifty-six hours, 
equivalent to about 340,000 words, during the period 
in which they were scheduled. They were broadcast 
because a showing of some Rembrandts in Moscow 
at the time, organised by the Netherlands Ambassa- 
dor, gave an opportunity of projecting an important 
aspect of Western culture. 


It is quite true that our Russian broadcasts were 
unjammed for six months last year—although not. 
as you state, ‘alone among BBC broadcasts fo: 
Eastern Europe and Western programmes for 
Russia.” If, however, you are right in deducing that 
the Soviet Government ceased to jam these broad- 
casts because they did not offend ‘totalitarian 
susceptibilities, you can perhaps explain why the 
jamming was resumed on October 28, 1956, as part 
of the preparation for the crushing of the Hun- 
garian revolution, and continues more intensively 
than the jamming of any of our other broadcasts. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. EARLEY 
Chief Publicity Officer, Europe 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 


{Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Earley’s cloud of generalisa- 
tions does not answer my points. I said that the BBC 
Russian Service did not broadcast the Khrushchev 
speech, not that it did not retail British comments 
on it. To have reproduced the speech would have 
been to provide the most interesting piece of ‘objec- 
tive news’ a Russian could have desired: other 
Western services realised this. Nor did I say that 
it never broadcast anything that might irritate the 
Soviet authorities. I said ‘rarely’: there are clearly 
issues like the secret speech and the Hungarian 
revolution, on which it is scarcely possible to avoid 
comment, and on which even the minimum presenta- 
tion of British views is bound to cause offence. But 
even the bare news (which is in any case handed 
to the Russian programme ready made-up by a 
different section) would have been enough to pro- 
voke the Soviet resumption of jamming. Mr. 
Earley’s statistics do not affect my points, though 
it is not clear whether he has taken into account the 
amount of time and wordage used up in multiple 
repeats, which are frequent. On the uniqueness of 
the suspension of jamming | fancy Mr. Earley is 
quibbling. It is true that the Russians ceased to 
jam our broadcasts to Turkey and Finland. But 
by Eastern Europe | clearly meant the countries 
of the Soviet bloc.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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TELEPHONE TAPPING 
Sir,—The Spectator has been quite superb in its atti- 
tude to the Marrinan case, and I for one hope it 
will continue in it, lest the affair be sidetracked. 
1 don’t know anything about Mr. Marrinan, who 
mus fight his own battle with the Bar Council, nor 
does his alleged offence, whatever it is, concern me. 
I feel, however, that the Bar Council might have 
smelled a little sweeter had it gone about its business 
with clean hands. Mr. Butler may be comforted by 
the support itis rumoured he is to get from Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, more or less in fulfilment of 
the Spectator’s recent prophecy. He should remem- 
ber that Sir Hartley himself may be feeling hot about 
the collar, and that he is in no position to pass 
the buck to his predecessor.—Y ours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY GODWIN 
Old Rectory Cottage, White Roding, Dunmow, Essex 


* 

Sin,—The Home Secretary, before Parliament rose, 
stated that authorisation to tap telephone lines was 
only given by holders of his office where State 
security was involved or to help in the detection of 
serious crime. On p. 67 (Penguin edition) of Against 
the Law Mr. Peter Wildeblood states categorically 
that his line was being tapped in January, 1954, 
before his trial for homosexual offences at Win- 
chester Assizes. If this is true it shows the elasticity 
with which the epithet is liable to be interpreted once 
the State prosecuting machine has begun its ven- 
detta and selected its victims.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE RICHARDS 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


GLYNDEBOURNE FOOD 

Sir,—lIn spite of Richard Greet’s letter, I still uphold 
the cause of those who picnic at Glyndebourne. We 
know our manners about litter, and I have never 
seen any left behind. I am not so sure about the 
good manners of bagging a site for your picnic. 
This savours too much of the preparatory school- 
boy’s attitude to life, and might well be abandoned. 


A masterly and impartial study 
ofthe events in Russia which, 
over the period of a hundred years, 
paved the way for the Revolution 


Road to 
Revolution 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 


Intended both for the student and the 
general reader with a taste for history, 
this admirably objective account of the 
build-up of revolutionary activity in 
Russia makes much use of contempor- 
ary sources, and is the most comprehen- 
sive and reliable account yet published. 


400 pages, illustrated, 25/- net 
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As to standing up and queueing at the cold buffet 
in Nether Wallop, at last the real reason for the re- 
moval of most of the seating accommodation is 
obvious to an ex-schoolmaster; too much. nether 
wallop.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. H. OLDAKER 


The Vicarage, Culmstock, Cullompton, Devon 


RANI OF JHANSI 
Sm,—Regarding the Indian Mutiny incident of the 
Rani of Jhansi ‘being cut down by a trooper’ re- 
ferred to by your correspondent Mr. D. E. Lysaght. 

As that brief statement, less the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, tends to give an incomplete impression, 
it should, I think, be recalled that the Rani met 
her end in the heat of battle dressed in man’s attire 
—‘the best man on the side of the enemy’ as Sir 
Hugh Rose styled her—and that the trooper was 
unaware of her identity —Y ours faithfully, 

A. J, SMITH 

29 Alexandra Road, Kingston-on-T hames, Surrey 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Sir,—I have been a constant reader of your paper 
for many years and, whilst not agreeing with all the 
opinions expressed, have always appreciated your 
sense of fairness. 

In the June 14 issue, however, there appeared one 
of the most spiteful and unfair paragraphs it has ever 
been my misfortune to read, in the form of Taper’s 
comments on the Liberal Party. 

First of all, the party’s attitude to the Suez 
question. 

Has Taper so soon forgotten the resignations 
from both the Tory and the Labour Parties? I venture 
to say the Liberals have been, in the main, more 
united over this matter than either of the other two 
parties. 

With reference to the policy of co-ownership: has 
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Taper ever read the excellent pamphlets provided by 
the Liberal Party on this subject? It has been my 
misfortune at two elections to reside in constituencies 
where there was no Liberal candidate, and in each 
case, when appealing for the Liberal vote, the Tory 
candidate has paid lip-service to the policy of co- 
ownership. Is Taper prepared to accept this policy 
if Tory-sponsored, but only sneer if the Liberals 
have really concrete suggestions to make on this 
subject? 

As regards the Edinburgh election, where the 
Liberal vote exceeded 7,000 (incidentally over twice 
as many as were received the last time a Liberal 
stood), Taper makes the observation that it was 
because ‘in the person of Mr. William Douglas Home, 
they had a candidate who displayed a kind of 
intelligence.’ 

Precisely—and that is why Mr. Home is in the 
Liberal Party. If Taper will take the trouble to make 
himself really acquainted with the trend in the 
Liberal Party, he will find that the quality of its 
membership is extremely high. It is only necessary 
to take note ‘of the Liberal strength at the 
Universities to get an indication. 

To bunch Liberal candidates together with freaks 
is only on a par with the rest of Taper’s remarks. He 
should be reminded, however, that the five Liberal 
MPs represent 750,000 recorded votes and, given the 
money to fight, there is no doubt that number could 
be quadrupled, although under the present electoral 
system it might not mean more members of 
Parliament. 

To conclude, I would only add, ‘Heaven help us if 
our only choice is between Tory muddling on the 
one side and Socialism on the other.—yYours faith- 
fully, 

UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 


POETRY AND SIDE-ISSUES 

Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Robert Conquest 
(Spectator, June 14) did not confine his criticism to 
poetry. He could easily have done so without being 
rude to Dame Edith Sitwell. 

Perhaps he is jealous? Mr. Causley is in very 
good company, whether Mr. Conquest likes his work 
or not. Why he drags Tom Driberg’s name into it 
I don’t understand—can Mr. Conquest help me 
there? I will be greatly obliged to him for any in- 
formation he can provide about publishers, dates, 
etc., since it might lead me to something really 
interesting. 

I hope that Mr. Conquest and the Spectator will 
take my letter seriously enough to publish it. It 
seems to me a warm and generous thing in an artiste 
of Dame Edith’s stature to draw attention to a 
young poet; it ill becomes another to sneer at her 
for doing so.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL STAPLETON 
246a West End Lane, NW6 


GIN AND TONIC 

Sir,—Being the licence-holder of a free house, I 
have watched the correspondence on the short- 
comings of tied houses with special interest. 

Major Klein’s refusal to put the customer first 
and his contention that a licensee frequently knows 
what his customers want better than they do them- 
selves, because he is better educated than most of 
them and has more knowledge of public and civic 
duties and of the commodity he sells, is surely a 
most arrogant claim. In spite of their superior edu- 
cation, they have apparently never learnt the 
elementary wisdom of the old tag, De gustibus non 
est disputandum. 

Equal nonsense is Colonel Charlier’s contention 
that ‘Unless one considers that occasional requests 
for “far-fetched specialities’ amount to a genuine 


public demand .. . there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that any such demand is being thwarted in 
pubs.’ 


To pretend, anyhow, that people with a preference 
for a nationally known and advertised beer do not 
frequently ask in vain for their favourite in in- 
numerable pubs is to indulge in moonshine—or very 
special pleading on behalf of what Mr. Hutton calls 
‘the massive, inert, sub-average bulk’ of brewers. 
Surely Colonel Charlier can name a dozen ‘national’ 
beers and stouts in constant demand throughout the 
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country. Is he pretending that they are never asked 
for in vain? 

There are, of course, practical problems even in 
a free house. Limitations of cellarage restrict what 
can be stocked, particularly in the way of draught 
beers; but at least the range can be varied as changes 
occur in public taste. And there have been very 
marked changes in drinking habits since the war, 
Indeed, fashions in drinks change as frequently as 
fashions in clothes. Awareness of brand names now 
extends into almost every section of the retail 
market. Women, in particular, quickly acquire a 
preference for one make over another; and this 
applies as much to bottled beers as to anything else, 

Colonel Charlier’s statement that ‘Clubs run for 
private profit generally have very short lives’ is 
neatly knocked on the head by the facts in the 
article in The Times which Mr. Hutton referred to, 
To disregard the counter-attraction of the club— 
which is largely based on its ability to give mem- 
bers exactly what they want—is really burying one’s 
head in the sand. 

Finally, he says that many free houses have been 
unable to keep going in recent years. He might have 
added that many tied houses have also closed, and 
a great many more continue at a loss. The free 
house lacks the financial backing of a brewery; it 
must make profits to survive. It does so in the 
present difficult times only if it is willing to admit 
that, in fact, the customer is always right, and 
that here at least the ‘forgotten Briton’ can come 
into his own. Here, we have one customer whose 
favourite drink might well be classed as a ‘far- 
fetched speciality,’ but we stock it specially for him 
—and he remains our customer! —Yours faithfully, 

PHYLLIS TOWNSEND 


The Green Man Inn, Brackley Hatch, 
Brackley, Northants 


FRESH FOOD 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Jack Merricks, who bewails 
the fact that fresh food is harder to come by be- 
cause of the controls exercised by statutory market- 
ing boards: eggs may be purchased at the ‘farm 
gate,’ as also all dairy products. There are no re- 
strictions on the sale of vegetables or fruit. I see 
no reason why a farmer could not set up a 
slaughterhouse and sell his meat straight to the 
consumer; in fact many have done so.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

C. R. WACB 
Foundry Farm, Great Walsingham, Norfolk 


NUCLEAR HORROR 


Sir,—I see a news item today, June 24, which says 
that the Americans have dressed 800 pigs in army 
khaki and are to explode a nuclear device over them 
in Nevada to see what effect it has on these help- 
less animals. We talk glibly about Western Christian 
civilisation, as opposed to Communist atheism, but 
is it possible to believe in a God who could approve 
of this kind of experiment, or who could even wish 
the civilisation that practises such things to survive? 
—Yours faithfully, 

AUSTIN LEB 
St. Paul's Rectory, 14 Burleigh Street, Strand, WC2 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Smr,—To say, as Mr. Tudor Edmonds said in his letter 
in your issue of June 14, that pasteurised milk is 
impure and to hint that it is not even fit to drink is 
absurd. Milk is a highly perishable commodity—it 
does not come out of the cow at a low temperature, 
but at one which is ideal for bacterial growth. With 
our large centres of population drawing milk often 
over great distances it is obviously impractical for 
this milk to be sent in churns or tankers without first 
being heat-treated in order to inhibit the growth of 
the ‘souring’ bacteria. The law provides that all milk 
sold must be as it comes from the cow—without 
addition or subtraction. Pasteurisation ensures that 
this milk reaches the distant consumer safe and 
sound.—Yours faithfully, H. H. MERRALL 


Assistant Public Relations Officer 
Milk Marketink Board 
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ontemporary Arts 


A Poor Maid 


St. Joan. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 
—The Happy Road. (Dominion.) 
—The Hidden Woman. (Paris- 
Pullman.)—Marguerite de la Nuit 
and Seven Years in Tibet. (Cur- 
zon.) 
Otro PREMINGER, director, and 
Graham Greene, scriptwriter after Shaw, a 
(mostly) good cast and a totally inadequate Maid 
have between them given us an uneven film ver- 
sion of St. Joan that is not quite Shaw and not quite 
anything else. Though the play is compressed, 
scenes are chopped about, half the epilogue goes 
at the beginning and two quite unnecessary ex- 
pansions—a _ preliminaries-to-the-torture scene 
and a burning-at-the-stake scene—are popped in 
for bad measure towards the end, Mr. Preminger 
has generally resisted the temptation to ‘go big, 
to show us battles and large-scale business of the 
sort. True, we are shown the coronation, with a 
disgruntled Dauphin picking his nose and Joan 
in gleaming new armour, looking like St. George 
in Where the Rainbow Ends; and a large num- 
ber of extras must have been employed around 
the stake. But the movement and pageantry and 
outdoor hurly-burly are mostly left to the imag- 
ination, as Shaw meant them to be, and there 
is no attempt, praise heaven, to bridge the gap 
between the Maid’s acceptance by the Dauphin 
and her downfall with scenes to justify her mili- 
tary reputation. Which is all as it should be; but 
the impression remains (which is not as it should 
be) of a stage play with set scenes and all the 
unities, and of a director not quite sure what 
to do with the overwhelming lot of material he 
has at hand and the overwhelmingly theatrical 
Shaw at his elbow. Mr. Greene’s alterations and 
interpolations seem rather pointless than useful: 
we see the court at its little games, are brought 
up to date with some totally unfunny additions 
to the epilogue, get the hens-laying-eggs scene but 
lose, for some reason, the kingfisher. 

As for the acting, with two important excep- 
tions it is excellent. Sir John Gielgud makes War- 
wick just the tempered, cold antithesis to the Maid 
he was intended to be, a man with the awful 
ability to pour not only cold water but (far more 
lethal) cold humour on enthusiasm: too polite 
to sneer, the very movement of his nostrils is 
an insult to someone like Joan. There are sur- 
prises, but some good ones, in the cast: Richard 
Todd, warm and sane and in an agreeable sense 
worldly as Dunois; Harry Andrews, eccentric to 
the point of dottiness as the patriot cleric de 
Stogumber. Anton Walbrook’s accent confuses 
things in an already too polyglot cast, but his 
Cauchon has the right manner for the Holy 
Office, which Felix Aylmer as the Inquisitor fur- 
ther sweetens and makes more sinister. Bernard 
Miles makes much of his few moments as the 
executioner: his ‘I am not addressed as fellow, 
my lord’ puts even Gielgud in his place. But 
after such an impressive list of performances, 
Richard Widmark’s Dauphin seems wildly over- 
acted, and poor Joan quite blasted off the screen 
in her schoolgirl and even touching inadequacy. 
Jean Seberg’s performance as the Maid would 
have been applauded in a school play, where 
everything else was immature and two-dimen- 
sional and the swords were all of cardboard; 
she has the rounded flesh over fine hard bones 
of a good photographer’s model, and can look 


pretty even when shaved nearly bald, which is 
saying a good deal; but she has nothing else— 
neither the trairfing to act nor the understanding 
or personality to make her get away with lack 
of training. There is nothing remotely Joan-like 
about this soft little girl—no sense of sanctity, 
no inspiration, no real ardour or ruthlessness 
or singlemindedness or any of that alarming 
self-righteousness (or God-righteousness, if you 
like) that so shook her judges. Her performance 
should surely teach film-makers that you cannot 
expect a girl to act one of the most difficult 
dramatic roles that exist just because you happen 
to like her face. It seems unkind to the poor girl, 
who puts up a creditable enough performance 
in the circumstances and cannot (few of us being 
born Joans or even understanding the Joan 
mentality) be expected to do any more. 

I generally dislike films about children because 
the children in them seem to be quite unlike the 
children one ever comes across in normal life. 
The Happy Road is an exception and a thoroughly 
charming one, a film that manages to be simple 
and childlike without being simple-minded and 
childish. Two children, an American boy and a 
French girl (Bobby Clark and Brigitte Fossey), 
run away from one of those smart international 
schools in Switzerland to join their blessedly un- 
international respective parents (Gene Kelly and 
Barbara Laage) in Paris; parents, police and half 
NATO join in the chase to find themselves 
powerless against the wiles of hordes of accom- 
plice children in every village the fugitives pass 
through. The most engaging aspects of French 
life burst into bloom round this mercifully un- 
moppetish pair, the acting is as good as it needs 
to be, and as a NATO general unrecognisable 
behind a huge horizontal moustache Michael 
Redgrave brings a whiff of administrative idiocy 
so authentic as to leave you rubbing your hands 
with almost painful glee. Director: Gene Kelly. 

Roberto Galvadon does wonderful things with 
his photogenic Mexican countryside, and The 
Hidden Woman (La Escondida) is remarkable 
for its brutal and magnificent landscapes and the 
virtuosity with which such simple things as trains 
crossing broad plains are treated. Pedro Ar- 
mendarez gives his usual good lowering per- 
formance, but the characters are flat and their 
behaviour keeps appearing, not flamboyant, as 
I think it ought to, but theatrical. 

I would not recommend Claude Autant-Lara’s 
tasteless, longwinded and distinctly sour-smelling 
modern version of Faust, Marguerite de la Nuit, 
in which an old man falls in love with Michéle 
Morgan as she sings in a night-club, sells his 
soul to the night-club owner (Yves Montand) 
and is turned into a perfectly dreadful youth for 
his pains, for anyone’s consideration if it were 
not that Hans Nieter’s Seven Years in Tibet, 
based on Harrer’s book and on the films Harrer 
himself took for the Dalai Lama while he was 
there, appears in the same programme and is 
well worth a visit. Harrer’s strangely coloured, 
faintly wobbling and altogether fascinating 
authentic parts alternate with a—by contrast— 
rather phony-looking and half-fictionalised ex- 
planatory part, through which the late Esmé 
Percy’s precise voice comes with a suitably 
mysterious chill. Harrer himself appears, a con- 
siderable asset, it turns out. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


847 
Stravinsky at 75 


THE complete catalogue of Strav- 

insky’s published compositions 

issued by Boosey and Hawkes on 

his seventy-fifth birthday covers 
half a century’s work by the most admired and 
possibly the greatest composer alive today. He is 
also one of the shrewdest of living composers. 
His fifty years’ output is sizeable. Between the 
Symphony in E flat Op. 1 (1905-07) and Agon, 
ballet for twelve dancers (1954-57), there are 
eighty-four main entries in the chronological 
catalogue. To work through them is to realise 
with surprise how few there are that are not in 
the repertory. Fertile as he is, Stravinsky has been 
wise enough, unlike Hindemith or Milhaud, to 
produce only enough to keep the musical world 
always eager for his next work. His recent advice 
to the excessively prolific young composer of a 
five-hour opera, to be more sparing with music, 
has already become one of the classic quotations 
of musical history, along with his earlier state- 
ment, many years ago, that music, like a nose, 
simply exists, and is not a proper object of 
criticism. 

He has generally been careful also not to spoil 
the chances of one work by putting too close a 
competitor on the market—except where one is 
for an unusual combination of performers, and 
the existence of a similar work might be an added 
inducement to getting the performers together to 
play them both. Among his instrumental music 
there are only two mature symphonies, two piano 
concertos (of very different orchestral constitu- 
tions), two sonata-type works for two pianos, two 
small works for string quartet, and otherwise no 
duplications. His only long line of works in the 
same genre is the ballets, of which there are nine, 
plus three other dramatic works in which dancing 
plays an important part. Every one of these, it is 
worth noting, has found its way successfully into 
the concert repertory, where they skilfully do duty 
for all. the symphonies that Stravinsky has been 
clever enough not to write. 

The zigzag progress of his work has been the 
basis of much adverse criticism. It has often been 
attributed to his having no real style and no 
artistic: convictions, or to a desire to attract 
attention by disconcerting. The answer to this lies 
in the consistency with which he has maintained 
his zigzag course: after the violence of The Rite 
of Spring, the little sets of chamber-music songs; 
after the splendour of the Symphony of Psalms, 
the frivolous Violin Concerto; after the return to 
romanticism in the Symphony in Three Move- 
ments, the return to jazz in the Ebony Concerto; 
after the expansive neo-classical melodiousness of 
The Rake’s Progress, the crabbed canons of the 
Cantata. These perpetual changes of direction are 
the manifestation of a single and undeviating 
artistic aim and intention, of Stravinsky’s dis- 
inclination to do what has already been done, 
either by himself or by another. To go through 
this catalogue is to be reminded of how many 
there are of his works that are absolutely unique, 
different not merely in style from anything he had 
done before, but different altogether in concep- 
tion from anything that anybody else had ever 
thought of. Only a genius could have kept that up 
for fifty years. A charlatan would have run out of 
gimmicks, and a man of lesser originality would 
have settled into a rut after twenty years or so. 

If there is also a small element of calculation in 
Stravinsky's seemingly erratic progress, a skilful 
exploitation of the uses of surprise, as possibly 
there is, it is subsidiary. It is like his keen business 
instinct. He is renowned as a businessman, and 
ever since he has been in a position to do so, he 
has driven a hard bargain. Even his inspiration 








conserves itself until the figure offered is high 
enough and the contract signed. When that hap- 
pens it will function for almost anybody, at almost 
any kind of work—an Elephant Polka for a circus, 
a ballet for Ida Rubinstein, a cantata for St. 
Mark’s, Venice. But Stravinsky is strictly a profes- 
sional composer, not a ‘commercial’ one. Holly- 
wood, for instance, has not been able to seduce 
him—aunless it is that it cannot afford him. And 
when his inspiration does begin to work, whatever 
the commission and the price, it obeys only the 
sictates of art and Stravinsky’s will, not of the 
. With very rare exceptions we are the 
gainers even more than he. May he go on in the 
same way, growing older and richer until Shaw 
seems in comparison to have died a young pauper. 
COLIN MASON 


Masters for Sale 


THE trade and traffic in pictures is 
much in the news, and at a moment 
when a Gauguin is bought for 
about ten times the amount of 
money in the Tate’s annual pur- 
chase-grant there are many expen- 
sive pictures for sale in London 
vainly to tempt our gallery directors. The 
Marlborough Fine Art Limited are offering 
another of their large and stocked shows 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century art. There 
is the usual complement of French landscapes 
from Courbet, through Boudin and impressionism, 
to Signac and Bonnard, all of themadmirable exer- 
cises in the pictorial methods of the period though 
not of the first quality or the greatest expressive- 
ness. As so often on these occasions it is the firm 
and searching seriousness of Camille Pissarro 
which seems most excellent. The historical high- 
light of the exhibition is a trial for the National 
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Gallery Spartan Girls by Degas, who is more 
attractively represented by some fine drawings. 
The sketch, for all its tonal and linear subtleties, 
has the stolid implausibility which is invariably 
present when the nineteenth century attempted to 
re-create classical myth or history. Among the 
out-of-the-way pieces are examples by Kokoschka 
and James Ensor. The former is an early picture 
—of a man with a large doll—painted before the 
artist’s drawing, colour and pigment assumed that 
broken and nervous character “which is more 
familiar. Both the colour and the forms are solid, 
weighty and resonant and this most powerful 
work has the ominous ambiguity of an early film 
by Fritz Lang. Ensor, the Belgian, is undervalued 
here and not much known; it is a pity that when 
examples do appear they seem to display him— 
as does the present religious fantasy—at his 
weakest. Fantasy needs, if not precision, a certain 
tautness of expression and Ensor’s methods as the 
years advanced became increasingly loose and 
improvised. With all its other interests this is an 
exhibition not to be missed and yet I feel that 
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many of the things once acquired would not be 
difficult to relinquish—perhaps that is why they 
are here. This is certainly not the case with the 
choice and concentrated Weinberg Collection, 
which will be on view at Sotheby’s from next 
Wednesday until its sale there a week later and 
which has already attracted not only publicity 
but the pre-auction bids of the busy Mr. Michael 
Todd. Under present conditions, one wonders, 
what will the magnificent Breton Gauguin fetch? 
Will one of the prettiest pictures Monet ever 
painted find its way into the floating boudoir of 
Mrs. Onassis or Mrs. Niarchos? Who will be 
fortunate enough to acquire one of the magnifi- 
cent Seurat drawings or oil sketches—three of 
each to be had? The late Wilhelm Weinberg was, 
above all, a van Gogh enthusiast and a collector 
of late nineteenth-century art, but it would be 
pleasant to think that it was his own taste and 
judgement which discovered the small pre-Cubist 
bronze by Picasso, easily missed in this impressive 
company, but a wonderfully—and quietly— intense 
piece. BASIL TAYLOR 


Life Done Rare 


Amonc the marvels of British tele- 
vision is that some of its producers 
manage, between the interstices of 
American film and native charade, 
to smuggle occasional slices of life 
on to the screen. Wafer-thin though 
these be, they seem blissfully like 
porterhouse steaks after the spectral nut-cutlets 
usually served up in the studio; and it is only in 
the studio, as a rule, that either channel attempts 
to hold the mirror up to Nature—as distinct from 
royal occasions and sporting events. What the 
mirror all too frequently shows us is people 
caught in their act: alive with premeditated 
candour and elaborate sincerity or stiff with 
camera fright and rehearsed jollity on the other. 
Under the glare of the TV lights, among the 
fuss and bustle of the studio machinery, only 
the most resiliently one-faced or effortlessly 
Protean can look and sound as if they’re doing 
what comes naturally; and Nature, at large, is 
likely to go on being elusive—upder the zgis of 
either fforde or ffraser—until the TV cameras 
learn the art of eavesdropping, perhaps with the 
help of that process elegantly known as 
‘miniaturisation, or until the producers are 
allowed to spend more on films. 

The main trouble is that, by long-standing con- 
vention, Life must be interviewed; and inter- 
viewers are often lethal. Mortality among the 
lesser orders is high when samples are exposed, 
fer example, to Mr. Peter West’s breezy, not-a- 
moment-to-waste, that’s-what-you-were-going-to- 
say-isn’t-it third degree (deferentially modified for 
film stars). And even the life force of Mr. Mike 
Todd, splendidly released on This Week the other 
night, took a power cut from the script-adhesive 
interrogation of his cross-examiner: it was rather 
like watching a man play squash against a wall 
of dough. Yet by using film, and by 
separating voice and image, it is possible to 
reduce the perils of the interview and snatch a 
few moments of truth for benighted viewers. 
That is what Mr. Denis Mitchell achieved, two 
Fridays back, in his admirable BBC neo-docu- 
mentary on Night in the City, by far the best in 
its kind that I have seen. True, there were flaws. 
It was shreddy; the musical accompaniment was, 
at times, self-consciously atmospheric; sometimes 
it was difficult to match the voice on the sound- 
track with its owner on the screen. But how 














exciting it was to see these fragments of life 
being lived—in a pub and a dance hall, at a 
wrestling match and a revivalist meeting—with- 
out the smell of rehearsal: to hear the stories 
of men and women without the worried prompt- 
ings of some TV prefect. There was the unwill- 
ing hostess of a pranksome poltergeist, which 
gives her an electric shock down one side when 
she gets into bed (‘I’ve sat up and said to it: 
“If only I could see you, I'd slosh you”’); the 
well-dressed woman at the ringside, biting her 
thumb with joyful surprise as the wrestler’s body 
crashed painfully to the floor; the inaccurately 
moralising veteran (‘When Grace Darling went 
to the Crimea .. .’); the Mrs. Grove-like wit- 
ness, pouring out her torrent of thanks to God 
(‘There’s nothing like this beautiful salvation for 
Jesus . . .’); and the quietly bitter resignation 
of an old down-and-out (‘Life is like a candle. 
It goes down, down, down. The wick drops. And 
that is all there is to it’). Still more from Mr. 
Mitchell, please. 

It was all the more disappointing, in the same 
Eye to Eye series, to see Mr. Larry Adler’s pro- 
gramme on New York and London. Here inter- 
views were completely eliminated: shots of city 
life were annotated with a musical score 
(composed and played by Mr. Adler), often 
sharply eloquent in its wry sentimentality, and a 
personal commentary (samples: ‘For those at- 
tempting suicide, Brooklyn Bridge is an absolute 
must’; of a busbied band, ‘Notice something 
about them? They’re all brunettes’) delivered by 
Mr. Adler with studied, off-timed informality. 
Most of the jokes seemed to demand an audience 
or an incinerator. 

Renouncing direct documentary, Arthur Swin- 
son dramatised the work of an NSPCC inspector 
in The Cruelty Man, a notably well-acted, well- 
contrived piece of propaganda which wrapped 
the shocking facts in unsqueamish fiction. The 
admirable acting (especially by Alec McCowen) 
was, unhappily, the most remarkable feature of 
Iain MacCormick’s The Quiet Ones, a promised 
anatomy of the Communist menace in industry 
which evaporated into melodramatic fantasy: 
but Mr. MacCormick has a fine gift for con- 
temporary dramatic dialogue and for working 


up the conflicts of situations, which almost recon- 


ciles one to the vapidity of his political 
‘exposure.’ RICHARD FINDLATER 
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Agonising Reappraisal 


By DD. W. 


HINGS move with great speed in these in- 
y porte times, and probably not many 
public-spirited observers of the commonwealth 
of nations recall when and why Mr. John Foster 
Dulles launched his famous rebuke, warning and 
slogan at the heads of the French. It has now 
passed into current use and can seldom have 
been more in demand in Washington than in the 
past week or two. For, more serious than any 
blueberry-pie upset, is the news that the President 
is rethinking or reappraising the basis of 
America’s Far-Eastern policy, the solemn farce 
of accepting the government in Formosa as the 
government of ‘the Republic of China.’ 

Mr. Agar’s short but meaty book* would be 
timely at any moment, but it is especially timely 
now. For we tend to see American policy in a 
way like Kean’s acting of Shakespeare, by flashes 
of lightning. There is a solid barrier of immutable 
principles, of firm ‘nevers,’ of noisy rhetoric 
verging at times on hysteria; there is the com- 
placent reaction here—‘What can you do with 
people like that?’ And then ‘comes silent flooding 
in the main,’ ‘silent’ being taken in the Pickwick- 
ian American sense, of noise, rhetoric, shouts of 
treason, etc. etc. The British public is pushed from 
one view of American policy to another with a 
speed that it finds baffling and maddening. If it 
has the wisdom to read Mr. Agar it will be less 
baffled and, it is to be hoped, less irritated. 

This book has many merits, but the first to be 
stressed is the extraordinary skill and judgement 
with which Mr. Agar brings back the ‘feeling’ 
of those years, so near in time, so hard to recap- 
ture in spirit, that followed the ending of the 
Second World War. Much of what he says applies 
to Britain as well as to the United States, and 
his readers will have the useful and often com- 
forting shock of recalling ‘it really was as bad 
as that.’ Our ‘mercies in 1957 may be small, but 
they are real compared with those of 1947. (It is 
a pity that Mr. Agar, in his moving account of 
that great stroke of political genius, the Marshall 
plan, did not give any weight to the dreadful 
weather of that winter of our discontents. 
‘General February turned traitor’ all right, but on 
the Russian side that time.) 

More novel, and so more useful, is his account 
of the American temper in 1945. As he points 
out firmly and suggests adroitly, no people was 
less bellicose than the Americans in that summer 
of victory. I was in America on VJ-Day and 
remember the general air of confident bliss, over- 
shadowed for the thoughtful (who were many) 
by the news from Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But 
victory was won, was secure, would keep. A dis- 





*THe Unguiet Years: U.S.A. 1945-1955. By 
Herbert Agar. (Hart-Davis, 15s.) 


BROGAN 


tinguished soldier might dismiss the news of the 
bomb as ‘another attempt to abolish the infantry.” 
But if there was anything to worry about, it was 
the threat of unemployment, of the difficulty of 
attaining Mr. Henry Wallace’s goal of ‘sixty 
million jobs.’ This worry was widespread, especi- 
ally in England; I can well remember an impres- 
sive article on this danger in the Manchester 
Guardian. I wrote it myself. 

The American people were willing to ‘leave it 
to George,’ that was, in effect, to the army and 
navy. There was no great debate such as fol- 
lowed the Armistice of 1918. ‘Peace is wonder- 
ful’ was the slogan and belief of more than 
Father Divine. Whether the Americans could 
have been blasted out of their euphoria by FDR 
if he had lived and had been reasonably fit for the 
job is a question that need not much detain us. 
It is my firm conviction that Mr. Truman will 
rank high among the Presidents and, in some 
important ways, higher than FDR will. But in 
1945 he became President with hardly more of 
a public position behind him than, say, Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd had when he became Foreign Secre- 
tary. He had to learn before he could teach. An 
important question that is not purely ‘iffy’ is 
suggested by Mr. Agar’s criticism of the afti- 
imperialist bee in FDR’s bonnet. Was Mr. 
Truman’s innocence not an asset? If he didn't 
listen to all the bright young men who sur- 
rounded FDR (among them, although at a dis- 
tance, Alger Hiss), he may not have missed much 
that, in the circumstances of 1945-50, was useful. 
And I suspect that Mr. Truman was less im- 
pressed by mere historical reminiscence than 
FDR, if only because he knew so much more 
history. It is not the American obsession with 
George III that is so much of a nuisance as their 
obsession with George Washington. His ghost 
has taken up residence in the most improbable 
Bridey Murphys. Chiang is about the most 
plausible of them. There is Dr. Rhee, Dr. 
Sukarno, there is Dr. Nkrumah; there was 
Gandhi (but never Nehru). Some of these figures 
will have a respectable place in history. So have 
Sam Adams and Thomas Paine. Some may have 
the kind of fame that attaches to Benedict Arnold 
or Aaron Burr (both of whom have their de- 
fenders even today). But any nationalist leader, 
mouthing the right words and observing the due 
pilgrimage rites in Washington, Mount Vernon, 
Monticello, Hyde Park, has been sure of a 
credulous welcome. 

The illusions about China have been the most 
expensive of these pieces of political romanticism. 
On that question and on the role of General 
MacArthur, Mr. Agar is masterly. When he deals 
with the American Shogun, an agreeable edge 
of steely acerbity comes into Mr. Agar’s style. 
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Yet it must not be thought that Mr. Agar is full of 
misplaced charity. He is, I think, too hard on Mr. 
Truman. By the bright glare of hindsight, it may 
have been a mistake not to get congressional con- 
firmation for the ‘police action’ in Korea. But 
like Lincoln (who had also served in Congress), 
Mr. Truman has always felt that that body 
should attend to its knitting and not be involved 
in executive decisions. If a tradition was allowed 
to grow up (as it has grown up under the Eisen- 
hower administration) that the President needs 
congressional support for the exercise of his un- 
doubted prerogatives as director of foreign policy 
and Commander-in-Chief, the time might come 
when final decisions were all congressional, a 
horrid thought. And with all due respect to a 
very useful and badly missed senator, the late 
Arthur Vandenberg was not quite the decisive 
figure Mr. Agar makes him. 

McCarthy is dead and President Eisenhower 
is both celebrating the virtues and achievements 
of General Marshall and thinking more and more 
aloud on the emotionally most difficult of 
American foreign problems, the China tangle. On 
the birth of the American illusions about Chiang, 
Mr. Agar is acute and depressing. But I do not 
quite see how any administration could have de- 
bunked a ‘great ally’ as Chiang’s China had long 
been presented. It was less defensible that, in 
private, FDR seems to have believed all the 
Kuomintang nonsense peddled by the Luce press. 
For, almost the only serious omission in this 
sagacious book, Mr. Agar does not allow for the 
great impact of missionary influence on the 
American mind. This was the sentimental basis 
of the belief in Chiang and still more in Madame 
Chiang, the woman’s club Joan of Arc. ‘Yale in 
China’ may turn out to be the most expensive 
missionary enterprise in history. We may not 
know where American foreign policy is going 
now (does anybody?), but this book is an ad- 
mirable route report on how it got to its present 
pass or impasse. 


The Letter 


Across the letter, finely curled 

Where a neat hand had left its mark, 
The careful bars looked cold and stark. 
Her merry eye, that swept the world 
And soared, ecstatic, like the lark, 


Swooped downward, hovered, light as air. 
But the sharp pen’s black loops and rings 
Tangled its vision, trapped its wings. 

It struggled free: and, with slow stare, 
Glanced through the script’s embellishings. 


Now it lies captured, fixed and still. 
The writing grips it like a grate. 
While the firm spokes of copper-plate 
Restrict its gaze within their grill 

It roams the lines, insatiate. 


Loosely it wanders, picking words 
Like crumbs from the unfruitful page, 
Still fortifying, puffed with rage, 

Its private sorrows, a pet bird’s. 

The quarto sheet has grown a cage. 


Encompassed by a paper sky, 

Through loopholes in the text it peers, 
And gropes, and stumbles, wide with fears, 
Till weary lashes, when hopes die, 

Fall fluttering, through storms of tears. 


GEORGE MACBETH 
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Jean Franco 


An account of the climbing of Makalu, 27,790 ft. 

* Jt was an outstanding triumph, for the whole climbing 

team of eight Alpinists and the S Gyalzen 

Norbu reached the summit, a feat which has not been 

rivalled on any comparable peak . . . a faithful record 

Of a remarkable feat, and Miss Morin has produced a 

very clear translation.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT Mlustrated 25s. 
MAKALU 


Kenneth Walker 


neth Walker, author of Venture With Ideas (recently 
e-issued) has been studying Gurdjieff’s teaching for 

Over thirty years. ‘As brief and simple an introduction to 
some very hard thinking as we are ever likely to get.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH Illustrated 18s. 


A STUDY OF GURDJIEFF’S TEACHING 








C. Day Lewis 


new collection of poems shows the maturity and 
authority which this poet has achieved. ‘ He can coin 
the accurate metaphor that makes an emotional state 
vividly concrete.” JOHN WAIN 
‘Light, easily digestible rhythms.’ spectator 10s. 6d. 


PEGASUS AND OTHER POEMS 





Michael Swan 


“With this volume of his collected essays, Mr. Swan 
joins the ‘small band of gifted contemporary belletrists 
.... his subjects are moderate and urbane: Henry 
James, Edith Wharton, Lecce, a religious festival in 
Andalusia, Max Beerbohm, “‘Aesthetics and History”’, 
Thoreau, and more. . , . anyone who cares for good 
writing, intelligent writing about travel people and 
aesthetics will find Mr. Swan’s book wholly admirable.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 2\s. 


A SMALL PART OF TIME 





Revolution & Roses 


* How well his recent light-heartedness becomes Mr. 
Newby! He was successfully merry in The Picnic at 
Sakkara. In Revolution and Roses he rollicks . .. With a 
cast of Egyptians, Greeks and English in Alexandria 
at the time of General Neguib’s coup, he presents the 
most urbane knockabout you are likely to meet for a 
long time, a very witty, very civilized farce indeed.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 15s, 
P. H. NEWBY 


a —te 
Miss Hogg and the 
Squash Club Murder 


His famous lady sleuth, Flora Hogg, travels all over the 
countryside in her latest and most exciting —. 
Ss. 


AUSTIN LEE 


all prices are nat 
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Some Letters of James Joyce 


Letters of James Joyce. Edited by Stuart Gilbert. 
(Faber, 42s.) 1 

‘I WANT that information about the star of the 

Sea Church, has it ivy on its seafront, are there 

trees in Leahy’s terrace at the side or near, if so, 

what are these steps leading down to the beach?’ 

(p. 136.) 

I started to write down this passage as an 
example of the practical nature of almost all the 
letters in this collection. I was pulled up by the 
obviously corrupt text. The last words as they 
stand are meaningless: one can easily surmise 
that they should read ‘. . . if so what, are there 
steps leading down to the beach?’ Pursuing his 
own concept of art, or exploiting dream- 
language, Joyce could perhaps have written more 
or less what is printed here; asking his aunt for 
information he would have written good plain 
prose; his editor has got lost somewhere in be- 
tween. Mr. Stuart Gilbert, as all interested know, 
was a friend of Joyce’s for years and knows a 
great deal about him. It is all the more sur- 
prising that the present volume is edited in a 
relatively perfunctory way—a way which Joyce 
himself, pedant that he was, might have thought 
decidedly unbecoming. If it is worth while pub- 
lishing letters at all it is surely worth while 
identifying the people named in them, but that 
is not attempted consistently here. It is true that 
when Joyce writes (p. 314): 


I never met Rops. 


Mr. Gilbert conscientiously notes: ‘M. Daniel 
Rops, well-known Catholic scholar and writer.’ 
But how many readers will be able to identify, 
say, the ‘Dail Eireann Minister of Propaganda’ 
(p. 181) who wished to propose Joyce for the 
Nobel Prize? Mr. Gilbert does not identify him, 
although a note on Desmond Fitzgerald (?) 
would be at least as interesting as one on a 
French writer whom Joyce had not met. Simi- 
larly, how many non-Irish readers will guess who 
‘Hiber and Hairyman’ (p. 295) are supposed to 
be? These points are not, I think, capriciously 
selected. I looked myself for references to three 
people in whom, for personal reasons, I was in- 
terested. Of these, one is referred to in two 
letters, noted in the index, and not identified in 
a footnote; the second, the subject of an entire 
letter, is noted in the index and vaguely and 
indirectly identified in a footnote; the third, the 
subject of a long and rather important passage 
in a letter, is neither noted in the index nor 
identified. In all three cases (Mrs. Skeffington, 
Thomas Kettle, Richard Sheehy) the required 
information was easily available from sources 
which, as elsewhere appears, are known to Mr. 
Gilbert. Similarly, a glance through the index 
reveals many surnames unsupported by Christian 
name or initial. Nor is such information given 
or withheld on any very clear principle. The 
names of ‘d’Annunzio, Gabriele,’ ‘Claudel, 
Paul,’ ‘Eliot, T. S.” and ‘Shaw, G. B.’ abide our 
question, but the names of ‘Adams,’ ‘Bence,’ 
‘Buss’ and ‘Dunn’ are free, together with those 
of ‘Einstein,’ ‘Hemingway’ and ‘Goethe.’ 

The collection edited in this rather quietistic 
manner consists of 426 letters, ranging in time 
from 1901 to 1940, with relatively few letters 
for the earlier years. Some letters available to 
the editor have been omitted because they ‘relate 
to private matters,’ others ‘for reasons of space’; 
cuts have been made in some letters at the request 


of their recipients and in others by the editor. © 


One can easily understand these omissions in a 
collection published during the lifetime of some 
of Joyce’s immediate family and many of the 
recipients of the letters. But. the mere fact that 


a deliberate process of selection has been at 
work, under the control of a dedicated admirer 
of Joyce, forces one to treat with reserve the 
publishers’ claim that their book constitutes 4 
revelation of personality’ and that ‘the character 
of an astonishing genius is revealed.’ Most of 
the letters printed here reveal nothing more than 
that Joyce was keenly interested in practical de. 
tails relating to the composition and publication 
of his own works and the critical reaction to 
them; and that he was, for good reasons, worried 
about his health, especially his eyesight. A‘ few 
letters reveal his affection for his father, his son 
and—more anxiously—his daughter. Here and 
there we have flashes of humour, of superstition 
or irritation. But those who are interested in ‘the 
character of an astonishing genius’ would do 
better to turn to the genius’s work than to these 
letters, usually hastily scribbled on urgent business, 
When a man is working sixteen hours a day—as 
Joyce did on Ulysses—his letters are unlikely to 
rival those of Madame de Sévigné. The student of 
Joyce needs these letters, of course; or rather 
what he needs is the full text of all Joyce’s letters 
which have been preserved. If these were made 
available by degrees, on microfilm, in, say, a 
dozen libraries, and quotable by consent of the 
recipients (where living), the needs of our 
generation in this matter would probably be 
adequately met. At a later time the collected 
letters might be edited and published. 

The present volume contains an agreeable in- 
troduction by the editor, with some interesting 
first-hand information about Joyce and his 
family and also a handy chronology of the life 
of James Joyce by Mr. Richard Ellmann. 

DONAT O’DONNELL 

















War 
in the Blood 


Salvador de Madariaga 


The new novel by this distinguished Spanish 
author and public figure. A noble successor to 
his famous The Heart of Jade. 


‘A compelling story, full of learning and sym- 


pathy.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘Tremendously vivid chronicle of the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico’—NEWS CHRONICLE 15s. 


Edmund Blunden 


Poems of Many Years 


‘For 40 years he has sung songs that all men 
and women can understand and enjoy. 


The collected works of this true poet in the 
great English tradition; some 250 poems in- 
cluding some hitherto uncollected. 18s. 


Julian Symons 


The Colour of Murder 


‘The best thing he has done yet. So unput- 
downable it makes you levitate.’—maurice 
RICHARDSON Crime Club Choice. 10s. 6d 
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A Supernatural Windfall 


A Time To Keep S‘lence. By Patrick Leigh 
Fermor. (John Murray, 15s.) 


Tuis book, short though it is, divides itself, Gaul- 
like, into three parts. There is a chapter on the 
deserted Rock Monasteries of Cappadocia. Of the 
life there we know nothing—we do not even know 
how they came to be deserted—and of them Mr. 
Leigh Fermor can only give. us an architectural 
description. If he wished to compare Byzantine 
monasticism with Western, it is not clear why 
he did not go to some existing Greek monastery 
such as Hosios Loukas in Phocis. Then there is 
a section on La Trappe, but this is again only 
history and objective description. The discipline 
of the Trappists prevented him from personal 
contacts and the secret of the Trappists—what 
is the reason why some with a vocation prefer 
their extreme austerity to what Mr. Fermor 
clearly thinks of as the more mellowed rule. of 
the Benedictines?—he confesses that he has not 
yet discovered. The personality of de Rancé is 
repulsive to him. 

It is with his residence in the Benedictine 
monasteries of St. Wandrille and Solesmes that 
the bones of this book are concerned. He chanced 
to have those experiences in France, but, as he 
truly says in his postscript, the experiences would 
have been much the same in an_ English 
monastery 

There are historical passages and passages of 
description of the monastic life. These are in- 
cidental. The essential question of the book is, 
What is the point of monasteries? Mr. Leigh 
Fermor describes how on his first arrival at St. 
Wandrille he was oppressed with a feeling of 
immense desolation, as if he was the only living 
being wandering through a necropolis, but how, 
as time passed. his feeling came to be exactly 
the opposite—a feeling that here alone was 
reality, a feeling of immense peace in freedom 
from the distraction of trains and telephones, con- 
tinual chatter. the noise, the dust. the racket and 
the worry of the world; and how on his return 
to the world the vulgarity of it all—of the hoard- 
ings of the advertisements in particular—seemed 
to him unendurable. But, to judge the value of 
such emotions. we must. he argues, decide what 
is true. Is grace a reality? Does anything really 
happen when we pray? If prayer is meaningless 
—and it would be interesting to know how many 
even among sincerely believing Christians do 
really in their heart of hearts believe that any- 
thing objective happens when they pray—then 
we can indeed say of monks that by their quiet, 
unoffending life at least they do no harm, which 
is more than can be said of many of their fellow- 
men but their life is necessarily a very negative 
life. an escape from reality. And indeed, for all 
the nonsense that is talked about ‘escapism,’ it is 
certainly true, as Mr. Fermor argues, that no 
one who did not utterly believe in the reality 
and power of prayer would either be allowed 
to remain a monk or would wish t» remain one 
That being so, the persistent survival of monas- 
ticism through the centuries should in_ itself 
cause those who so easily assume that prayer is 
unreal to pause a little in their judgement. 

Yet, though a man must be a great fool if in 
face of the strength of evidence he denies the 
reality of prayer, yet there are few who would 
not be even more foolish if they felt confident 
that they understood very much about it. Some 
Critics have complained of Mr. Fermor’s book 
that it is too short and scrappy. He makes it 
Clear that it is so of purpose. He could easily have 
bulked it out with longer history—more detailed 
accounts of the Benedictine rule—ampler quota- 
tions from the great masters of the spiritual life. 
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Bitter Lemons 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


A brilliant picture of life in Cyprus. lt compietes 
the trilogy of island books begun with 
Prospero’s Cell and Reflections on a Marine 
Venus. Illustrated July 29) \6/- 


Sultan in Oman 
JAMES MORRIS 


“A notable contribution to the English «:era- 
ture of Arabia.” LORD KINROSS. St NDAY 
TIMES. /nustrae —16/- 


To the City of the Dead 
GEORGE WOODCOCK 


BOOK SOCIFTY RECOMMENDATION. Travzis in 
Mexico. vividly described and iliustrates 25/- 


Votes for Women 
ROGER FULFORD 


“Socia history at its most fasc nating and 
stimulating.” LADY EMILY LUTYENS. National & 
English Review €VENING STANDARD £5,000 
PRIZE Iiustratea 25/- 


The Ghosts of Versailles 
LUCILLE IREMONGER 


“*A classic of literary detection. !OHN CON- 
NELL. t VENING NEWS. Wlustraied 21/- 


The Boy down 


Kitchener Street 
LESLIE PAUL 


“Fresh as paint... captivating and unforced.” 


PAUL WEST, THE SUNDAY TIMES. 15/- 
So Much Love 
—So Little Money 
LYN IRVINE 
“Childhood in all its freshness.” HF TIMES. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 12/6 


Letters of 


James Joyce 


Edited by 
STUART GILBERT 


“One of the best collections of letters we have 
had in recent years." TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Illustrated 42/- 


Baudelaire 
ENID STARKIE 


“The portrait of the man and his work .... 
Brilliant.” siR [FOR EVANS, TRUTH. BOOK 
SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. Illustrated 50/- 


Look Back in Anger 
JOHN OSBORNE 


“The dialogue leaps off the page; it is always 
lively, always theatrical and often brilliant.” 
NEW STATESMAN. 3rd impression 10/6 


Justine 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


“A great novel.” THE OBSERVER. 
3rd impression \5/- 


The Faces of Love 
JOHN HEARNE 


“The most accomplished of the new schoo! of 
Caribbean writers ... A tremendous climax . .. 
A first-rate story-teller.”” THE OBSFRVER 


2nd impression 15/- 


Remember Me 
DAVID STACTON 


“An admirable evocation of the life of Ludwig 
Il of Bavaria . beautifully and unsenti- 
mentally conveyed.” TIME AND TIDE. 1S/- 


Switchboard 
ROGER LONGRIGG 


“Almost convinces me that Roger Longrigg is 
a syndicate consisting of Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Evelyn Waugh, Nancy Mitford and 
Dornford Yates.” }OHN CONNELL, EVENING 
NEWS. 15/- 


Abroad: Travel Stories 
Chosen by ALAN ROSS 


“Genuine imaginative writing . . . An enter- 
taining and rewarding book.” TRUTH. 15/- 
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The Unquiet | 


¢ + Years 
HERBERT AGAR 


‘Our first glimpse in perspective of the 
United States -and the American people 
in the first decade of their peace time pre- 
dominance in world. affairs. Mr. Agar 
succeeds in giving new life and meaning 
to important people, problems and 
situations by writing about them in 
pithy, and sometimes quite memorable - 
language . . ; It tells an extremely read- 
able story without arbitrarily separating 
the two threads of foreign and domestic 
developments. . . It makes the maximum 
sense of both by treating them as inex- 
tricably intertwined.’ OBSERVER. 


‘Mr. Agar is.one of the most brilliant 
American writers.’ 
RAYMOND. MORTIMER in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


‘I. can think of no other writer wlio 
could rival the simple clarity and force 
with which he describes those -years_of 
disillusionment.’ WESTERN MAIL. 


‘A brilliant, subtle and penetrative 

study .... one of the best political essays 
of recent years.’ 

JOHN CONNELL in the EVENING NEWS. 
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Our Square 
VERILY ANDERSON 


‘Continues the story started in Spam To- 
morrow ,,.a highly coloured bit of domes- 
tic drama with a strong undercurrent of 
comedy... .an infectious gaiety of spirit 
which seems always to skirt the edge of 
calamity.” - GUARDIAN JOURNAL. 


A Noise in 
the Night 


SELWYN JEPSON 


A thriller with a difference. It may seem 
improbable that a Suffolk bank- er's 
concern for his client’s money should in- 
volve him in the intrigues of the Paris 
underworld, but Selwyn Jepson makes it 
appear. inevitable. 135 6d 
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EDWARD YOUNG’S * 


One of Our 
Submarines 


‘In the very highest rank of books 
about the last war’ suUNDAY TIMES 
is now in the 
ADVENTURE LIBRARY 
12s 6d 


HART-DAVIS 





But the book that he has chosen to write is a book 
of personal experience, and a book of personal 
experience of a mystery only to the threshold of 
which he has, by his own confession, been able 
to penetrate. Brevity is a deliberate and worthy 
confession of humility. He says little because he 
knows little. 

He was, he tells us, ‘hindered by several dis- 
abilities from sharing to the utmost all the 
advantages a stranger may gain from monastic 
sojourns.’ Nevertheless, he was able to discover 
‘a capacity for solitude . . . and for the “recol- 
lectedness” and clarity of spirit that accompany 
the silent monastic life. For in the seclusion of a 
cell . . . the troubled waters of the mind grow 
still and clear, and much that is hidden away 
and all that clouds it floats to the surface and 
can be skimmed away; and after a time one 
reaches a state of peace that is unthought of in 
the ordinary world. This is so different from any 
normal experience that it makes the stranger 
suspect that he has been the beneficiary . .. of 
a supernatural windfall or an unconsciously 
appropriated share in the spiritual activity that 
is always at work in monasteries.’ 

The book is beautifully illustrated, but it is a 
pity that it is marred by an inordinate number 
of misprints—particularly in the French and 
Latin quotations. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


The Pretender’s Lot 


Arbelia Stuart. By P. M. Handover. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 30s.) 

LookING back from our relatfvely republican 
state of mind today, few fates can appear more 
uncomfortable than that of pretenders to thrones 
in the days when thrones really counted. Today a 
royal pretender has a certain picturesque value, 
and perhaps a fortune pickled by prudent forebears 
about the world; but the daily destinies of every- 
one in the country concerned no longer depend 
on his particular person. When the physical 
presence of the monarch really mattered, preten- 
ders were a question of big business: bred like 
racehorses from the right racial strains, backed, 
schemed for, organised, betrothed, the objects of 
family combines, far-reaching dynastic plans that 
straddled the generations, and lifetimes spent in 
dedicated and probably impotent labours, they 
were educated with a single end in view, and 
important only for the chance of birth, never as 
individuals. Their fate in the hands of powerful 
relatives was melancholy, even if potentially 
glorious. And particularly was this so in the case 
of pretenders who lacked the personality or the 
taste for kingship, whom humbler circumstances 
could have fulfilled but whose entire hope of hap- 
piness was wrecked on the ambitions of those 
at whose instigation, very likely, they had been 
manufactured in the first place. 

‘Arbella, child of woe,’ as the ballad calls her, 
was one of these. Her existence, though not her 
disappointing sex, had been planned well ahead 
by her grandmother, the formidable Bess of 
Hardwick, who.took care to marry one of her 
healthy daughters-to the sickly Stuart remnant, 
Charles, brother of Darnley who had married 
Mary Queen of Scots, and great-grandson of 
Henry VII through his daughter Margaret’s 
second marriage. Of all the claimants who, apart 
from James, might have succeeded the infertile 
Tudors, she was probably the likeliest hope, but 
her fate, her whole life, was one of waiting for a 
climax that never came. She seems to have been 
a good, but a colourless person; a bluestocking 
outstanding for her learning in an age of learned 
women and a patron of the arts; a submissive 
woman who supported years of discouraging 
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spinsterhood with dignity under the constant preg. 
sure of outside hopes and family manceuvres jp 
which she had no part. 

Almost from birth till her late twenties she wag 
under the daily, almost hourly, supervision of 
her grandmother, who failed on the one hand to 
marry her off and on the other to secure a throne 
for her; escape from this led her only to financial 
insecurity and cramped conditions at court, to the 
isolation and ridicule that were then the lot of the 
unmarried woman in her thirties, and finally tog 
disastrous marriage at thirty-five that clapped her 
in the Tower till her death four years later. Fifty 
years earlier Catherine Grey, sister of the be 
headed Jane, had been kept in the Tower for 
similar reasons—a love match in secret with 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford; but she at 
least had borne two sons, the second in captivity, 
and it was to the son of the elder of these, William 
Seymour, himself of suspiciously royal descent 
and ten years her junior, that Arbella gave her 





-always unfortunate hand. The gloomy pattern of 


events was repeated, only that Arbella, unlike 
Catherine, had no children with troublesome 
royal pretensions and died as she had lived, 
oppressed, pathetic, a magnet to misfortune. 
Miss Handover’s biography, like its subject, 
rather lacks force and personality, being, like 
Arbella again, more adequate than outstanding, 
Its style, though literate, is graceless. But it throws 
some good plain daylight on to the confusion of 
royal claims of the period, and raises a melancholy 
sympathy for someone whom the main line of 
history persistently, and somehow understand- 
ably, rejected. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Particles of Light 


On the Poetry of Keats. By E. C. Pettet. (C.U.P,, 
35s.) 


LEFT to themselves Keats’s devotees would blight 
the reading of his verse with doctrines and 
superlatives. The trouble with so many of them, 
as critics, is that they shut themselves up in his 
work in a privacy of ardour and collusion, in 
which Shakespeare is the least of their compari- 
sons. More so than other writers similarly 
favoured, Keats is made the source of a new 
and absolute knowledge, and each of his poems 
tends to be perfect, a unit in this knowledge. The 
Pre-Raphaelites read him in such a way. And 
there is a whole tribe, of whom Middleton Murry 
is the most gifted, who see his poetry as the 
affirmation of an almost austere canon of mysti- 
cal or metaphysical insight. 

In contrast, Mr. Pettet’s study presents a plain 
man’s Keats, designed to tidy up after certain 
of these debauches and especially resentful of 
any highflown approach. He gives his impres- 
sions of the features of the verse that intrigue him, 
choosing to explain each poem largely in terms of 
its neighbours and discussing at length the kind 
of reading invited by Endymion in particular. 
Several of the characteristic themes come up for 
consideration and are referred back to their first 
appearance in that poem. He feels that it is one of 
the best ways of explaining them. He also looks at 
a favourite theme in the poetry, the intermingling 
of pain and pleasure within the one experience, 
and at the poet’s idea of the supreme pleasures 
as a kind of release or cancellation of feeling. 

The footnotes are a running battle with a 
sinistér persofi named Wasserman, who ham- 
mered out the hideous phrase of ‘oxymoronic 
ontology’ for these preoccupations of Keats. Two 
of the odes, ‘To a Nightingale’ and ‘On a Grecian 
Urn,’ are studied, not as the revelation of truth, 
but as something quite direct, as the record of 
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the poet’s sympathies contending among them- 
selves. And with Endymion Mr. Pettet would do 
away with the Neoplatonist search for ideal 
meanings which has wrecked so much of the 
criticism of these poems. Instead he thinks of the 
Indian Maiden as focusing the ordinary sexual 
longings, suppressed here and there into a noble 
symbolism, of someone at the age of twenty. 

All this is a relief in itself. Unfortunately, the 
book, slenderly ruminative, achieves little more 
than a deflation of the more specious theories. 
For one thing the author’s habit of cross- 
checking among the poems runs him into diffi- 
culties. He is convinced of valuable similarities 
between passages on the strength of their sharing 
an uncommon word or image. One has the sense 
of a mine-detector trained on a bed of violets. 
And since Endymion is every bit as juvenile as 
they said it was, whatever prelude it offers to 
his great themes is usually a poor guide to their 
later development. 

Keats, at the last, achieved a far finer 
poetry than before. There is nothing in the 
book to account for this gain in maturity, though 
it does make clear that no one can appreciate 
Keats’s best work if they underrate his own dis- 
satisfaction with most of what he wrote. Mr. 
Pettet realises that it is nonsense to praise him 
as a poet of abstruse spiritual grandeur. He 
realises that much of his verse is taken up with 
the solid satisfactions of the natural world. 
But he misses the qualities of character and in- 
telligent effort from which Keats’s dissatisfaction 
came and which opened his verse to other more 
testing areas of experience. One would never 
guess from his book that this was the writer who 
‘strained after particles of light in the midst of 
a great darkness.” 

KARL MILLER 
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Party on Olympus 
Gods and Heroes of the Greeks. By H. J. Rose. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

StruDYING Professor Rose’s exact and scholarly 
collation of Greek mythology is like being present 
at an unusually hectic Olympian cocktail party. 
The reader is introduced to a huge number of 
guests in rapid succession, never has time to talk 
to any of them, and yet is expected to remember 
all their names, occupations, family connections, 
and antecedents. 

The book is compressed to the point of dehydra- 
tion—though it covers with great ingenuity all 
the important stories of giants, monsters, gods, 
demigods, and heroes, from ancient Greece. 
Professor Rose faithfully gives the skeleton of 
every tale from the Iliad to Cupid and Psyche, and 
writes in a learned, subordinate-clause style which 
has its own kind of dogged clarity: 

‘She married Xuthos, a son of Hellen, epony- 
mous ancestor of all Hellenes (Greeks), but they 
were long childless, and Xuthos, consulting the 
oracle at Delphi, was bidden to take as his son 
the first person he met on leaving the temple. This 
was Kreusa’s child, exposed by his mother and 
rescued by Apollo, and because he found him 
while going (i’o0n) from the shrine, Xuthos named 
him Ton, and he became the ancestor of the 
Tonians.’” 

Perhaps it is unfair to carp at Professor Rose 
for not being a rehasher of twenty-times-told 
stories. His avowed intention is to avoid detail 
and sentimentality, and to provide an easy refer- 
ence book. But the author himself admits to the 
omission of much subsidiary material, and thus 
leaves his reader with the uncomfortable know- 
ledge that this reference book is incomplete. But 
reference books ought to be complete. Only story- 
tellers can afford to choose what they will include. 
Professor Rose’s book neither tells stories nor 
is complete, and for that reason, in spite of its 
neatness and exactitude, and the honesty of its 
purpose, it makes the sad thump of someone fall- 
ing between two stools. 

KENNETH CAVANDER 


Black-fly and Rose 


Poems of Many Years. By Edmund Blunden. 
(Collins, 18s.) 


Collected Poems. By John Pudney. (Putnam, 
18s.) 


Tue English countryside and the English seasons 
are the substance of Edmund Blunden’s poetry: 
the ‘stolchy ploughlands,’ the ‘glinzy ice,’ the hills 
after an evening storm ‘Lonely in sharp light from 
horizons cold.’ The succession of exactly observed 
details reproduces the exhilaration and the calm- 
ness of Nature. But there is more than this. Each 
of these objects—trees, sky, clouds, water—is part 
of an ideal pastoral world. In this world all is 
perfect, even death appears as part of the natural 
order. 

Edmund Blunden started writing during the 
First World War and went straight from school 
to the Battle of the Somme. The occasional 
glimpses of sanity—the flower untouched by the 
shelling, or the field-mice amazingly alive by the 
new corpse—strengthened and deepened his view 
of Nature as a good, as a complete representation 
of all that was not war. 

It is this attitude which makes his poetry seem 
so extraordinary, as if it came from another, more 
solid age. In this poetry war is a horrible intrusion; 
it is never a large-scale expression of personal feel- 
ings of hate. The careful analysis of symbols and 
concepts before they are accepted, which is so 
important to modern poetry, never takes place. 
‘The damp gust makes the ivy whirr/Like passing 
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death;’ is not sufficiently analytical for moderp 
taste. The simile seems to be the wrong way round 
because ‘passing death’ is a literary concept which 
we can no longer make much of. A rose may be 
beautiful and therefore may symbolise innocence, 
but the modern mind insists on ‘realism’ and 
notices as well the black-fly. To Edmund Blunden 
the black-fly, like war, would be a blemish on the 
rose’s beauty but not a criticism of it. And we al] 
know what present-day psychology says of: that 
other time-honoured symbol of innocence, the 
child. But his poetic outlook stands four-square 
and is solid enough to accept the unpleasant 
without having to explain it. Consequently his 
poetry has more than merely charm, it hag 
strength and tenderness, a rare combination. 

If Mr. Blunden writes for the Common 
Reader’s pleasure, Mr. Pudney writes for the 
‘people,’ celebrating the ‘people.’ During the last 
war he celebrated the RAF with a monumental 
simplicity which has since become notorious— 
notorious perhaps because the audience for whom 
it was written didn’t last long enough to become 
articulate: the ‘people’ no longer wanted to read 
poetry. Possibly because he wishes to reach a new 
audience his poems tend to deal in generalised 
emotions. There is a certain lack of fineness in the 
feeling, as if he were trying to educate his readers 
to a higher level of sensitivity and intelligence, 
This, I think, is not an aim possible of achieve- 
ment today. 

R. L. SLEIGHT 


Romantic Tough’s Tongue 


Dictionary of American Underworld Lingo, 
Edited by Hyman E. Goldin, Frank O'Leary, 
Morris Lipsius. (Constable, 36s.) 


I ONCE listened to an interminable argument 
between two highly qualified English thieves as to 
whether ‘dip’ or ‘buz’ was the correct expression on 
this side of the Atlantic for pickpocket. It occurred 
to me then how bewildering myst be the lexico- 
grapher’s task when his chosen language is un- 
written, ever changing and subject to all sorts 
of local and individual variations. This is why 
jargon dictionaries, though always fascinating, are 
seldom satisfactory. 

Modern English underworld jargon remains 
comparatively stable. It consists mainly of rhym- 
ing slang (the ‘secret’ language of the working 
class liberally punctuated by winks) with a dash 
of old thieves’ cant and romany that takes you 
right back to the Elizabethan coney-catchers, plus 
a top-dressing of modern American expressions. 
Even so, it displays vogues and crazes as fervid 
and irrational as any you find among débutantes 
or schoolboys. For instance, the rather pleasant 
rhyming slang expression ‘flowery’ (flowery dell) 
for ‘cell,’ which used to be standard currency 
among Edwardian and even Georgian burglars, 
has now been entirely superseded by the all- 
inclusive ‘peter,’ also used in America, meaning 
any sealed container whether a cell or a safe. So 
do not, when you arrive at Wormwood Scrubs, 
start talking about your ‘flowery,’ or you will be 
greeted with lofty disdain by the old Harrovians 
in the exercise yard. 

The American underworld makes very little, if 
indeed any, use of rhyming slang. Its jargon is 
polyglot and multi-racial; it bears traces of the 
speech of very different races and communities: 
Yiddish with its emphasis on commerce, the racy 
conversation of the Harlem Negroes, full of cute 
sexual symbolism. Though not necessarily so 
much more expressive, it is a good deal richer 
than its homely, pithy, almost snug English 
counterpart, also more sophisticated, e.g., morph, 
meaning both morphine and a hermaphrodite. 
You can easily see how it becomes, in theory at 
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any rate, the lingua franca of the romantic tough. 

Of this the Dictionary of American Under- 
world Lingo sets out to provide the basic vocabu- 
lary, some 5,000 more or less constant elements, 
I am not qualified to pass judgement on its 
scholarship, but it is comprehensive beyond 
doubt and I am impressed by the care with which 
it lists the several separate and distinct meanings 
of the same term, multiple usage being such a 
feature of underworld jargon. The editors were 
two long-term convicts and a prison chaplain, 
assisted by an advisory board of old lags. It is 
possible the chaplain got his leg pulled a bit 
but not so as you would notice. He certainly 
allowed few references, however cryptic, to homo- 
sexuality to slip through his mesh. 


The treatment is explanatory rather than 
etymological, many entries being provided with 
specimen sentences, sometimes faintly egregious 
but mainly instructive like those you get in a 
Hugo’s grammar : 

Bug-juice. (P) Ammonia or tear-gas discharge. 
‘Some ghee with a bum clock (bad heart) near 
kicked off (died) when the screws (guards) threw 
that bug-juice at him.’ 

And as illustration of the confusion that could 
arise from getting your linguistic worlds mixed, 
you might care to take the word ‘House-mother.’ 
In England she is the matron at a progressive 
school. In the American underworld she is a 
brothel-keeper. 

RICHARD LANE 


New Novels 


Ferry to Hongkong. By Simon Kent. (Hutchin- 
son, 15s.) 

Sushila, By Graham McInnes. (Cape, 18s.) 

The Insurgents. By Vercors. (Muller, 15s.) 
Compulsion. By Meyer Levin. (Muller, 20s.) 
Twenty-Four Hours at Le Mans. By J. A. 

Grégoire. (Cassell, 15s.) 

I pon’T think that Ferry to Hongkong is exactly a 
resonant book; I don’t think its theme would 
haunt one’s thoughts or its characters linger much 
in one’s imagination. But none the less it has 
something of the scope and poise of this sort of 
novel, as if Mr. Kent’s very great skill could 
summon up the appearance of that authority and 
meaning which seems to come naturally in a 
classic. Although a novelist of action, he has the 
rare and remarkable gift of letting the action 
develop very slowly without our becoming 
impatient and wanting to skip to what happens 
next: for he does not alternate action with static 
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situations; he gives his action a wholly realistic 
elaboration which compels our close attention, 
even though we may not be interested in details 
for their own sake. In this he is like Conrad, and 
his plot would have appealed to Conrad too. It 
is the story of the homeless, unwanted tramp who 
is slung out of one country and denied access to 
any other, so that like the Flying Dutchman he 
has to remain on a ship, ceaselessly crossing and 
recrossing between shores on which he may 
never set foot. The graphic and symbolic pos- 
sibilities are obvious, but Mr. Kent admirably 
refuses to exploit them, preferring to dwell with 
real insight upon the personalities concerned— 
Herzl, the jovial, God-fearing, monstrously fat 
Bavarian captain of an aged paddle ferry plying 
daily between Hong Kong and Macao; and Clarry 
Mercer, an American bum, the unwanted pas- 
senger forcibly ejected from Hong Kong and 
denied a visa by the Portuguese authorities. Mr. 
Kent takes his time in evoking the despairing and 
frustrated hatred that builds up between the two 
—the upright bourgeois whose whole world rests 
on the conviction that the decencies of God and 
man must be observed, and the animal tramp 
who is content to crouch passively in a corner, 
waiting until attention is deflected from him. 
Fascinated, we watch the depths of infamy to 
which the Captain sinks in his efforts to rid him- 
self of his maddening burden. Naturally our 
sympathy, and that of Mr. Kent, is with the 
tramp, but the Captain is by far the better realised 
figure, and as the book progresses to what is all 
too evidently a considered climax, he has to be 
put out of action, like Falstaff, in order that the 
tramp may be gently but falsifyingly nudged into 
a more positive and even a heroic role. It is at 
this point that we become aware that Mr. Kent, 
as gentle with us as with his hero, has been steer- 
ing us through the foyer, past the box office, and 
right bang into the three and sixpennies. We at 
once see a horrid significance in the fact that the 
personable Italian schoolteacher who is a pas- 
senger on the ferry is of course a fellow country- 
woman of Anna Magnani. And it then comes as 
no surprise that the crisis is not Conradian, but 
frankly cinematic, though it is extremely exciting 
and well done. 

Sushila is a very interesting but rather perverse 
novel. It is about a brilliant girl painter, the 
daughter of a wealthy high-caste Indian and an 
American woman, who brings India to life in her 
canvases and combines the old art of Ajanta with 
the raw new colours and aspirations of tomorrow. 
But one feels that the real novel here lay not with 
this fabulous and futuristic girl but a generation 
back with her mother and father. Mr. McInnes 
describes their arrival, newly wed, in India; the 
nightmarish Bombay hotel, like St. Pancras 
Station; the swarming train and the slow journey 
to the family home; the kindness and strangeness 


sss 


of the Hindu mother-in-law. All this is wonder- 
fully well done, so it is a great disappointment 
when, at the birth of the daughter Sushila, the 
parents are brought fictionally to a halt and 
shunted off into a siding. They are exasperatingly 
more interesting than their daughter, but Mr. 
McInnes makes the Indian background so fascin- 
ating—so much less Oriental and more alive than 
the basically rather intimidated vision of Kipling 
and E. M. Forster—that the book is throughout 
the greatest pleasure to read. 


I am afraid that it is really perfectly fair to The 
Insurgents to quote the résumé on the blurb. 
‘Egmont was not alone in believing that human 
life is a tragedy that cries out for change. His 
plan was the most radical: to reverse the pro- 
cesses of his own body, to grow younger. But each 
of his friends, in his own way, was striving to- 
wards the same goal—Mirambeau, the research 
scientist; Closter Cloots, the satiric writer; Pelion, 
the labour organiser.’ Do one’s spirits not sink a 
trifle? Nothing in the novel will raise them, unless 
one has a taste for science fiction on a French 
scale—pretentious, brilliantly argumentative and 
fundamentally dreary. 


Compulsion has a repellent subject taken from 
life—the Leopold-Loeb ‘scientific’ murder of a 
child in. the Chicago of the Twenties—and it 
handles it with sense and humanity, exploring the 
psychological background of the crime and not 
dwelling on its gruesomeness. The great Clarence 
Darrow appears, thinly disguised, and the District 
Attorney and his aide are excellent portraits. 

Twenty-Four Hours at Le Mans, by an author 
who himself designed and raced cars for that 
circuit, is as exciting and authentic as one could 
wish; it left my nostrils most satisfyingly full of 
the smell of castor oil and burnt rubber. 

JOHN BAYLEY 
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Henry Morse , 


Henry Morse: Priest of the Plague, by Philip 
Caraman (Longmans, 18s.), is a hagiographical 
life of a Jesuit active in England under Charles L 
There was little unusual in Morse’s career. In the 
North of England he converted thieves; in 
London he was protected by Queen Henrietta 
Maria. He was hanged in 1645, om a sentence 
dating from 1638. Representatives of every lead- 
ing Roman Catholic Power either visited him in 
prison or attended his execution, as though to 
emphasise that he was not executed for his 
religion but as a sympathiser with the enemies 
of his country. Morse was in London during the 
Plague of 1635. Like Nonconformist ministers in 
1665, he showed greater devotion to duty than 
some of the Anglican clergy. 

Mr. Caraman assumes we all agree that Roman 
Catholics are right and Protestants wrong; and 
that Jesuits were always right in their sordid fac- 
tion squabbles with secular English priests. His 
background knowledge is sketchy: he gets the 
title of Coke’s Institutes wrong and refers to an 
eminent Anglican rector as ‘chief among the 
Puritan ranters.’ The details of Morse’s life are 
related with careful accuracy; but in order to 
make even a slim volume much scholarly pad- 
ding was needed. Thus we are given one page 
each on the ‘quaint wit’ that Morse did not ac- 
quire at Cambridge; a dragon in St. Leonard’s 
Forest of which Morse probably knew nothing; 
the voyage of a fleet with which he may have 
travelled; the siege of Newcastle at which he was 
not ‘present; planetary influences on which he 
did not speculate; two pages on plague remedies 
which he did not use. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


AN expression of wisdom concerning the falling of 
rain on the just and the unjust involves a cliché, but 
there is equal truth in a remark about the activities 
of insect pests. The midges of the Western Highlands 
attack tourist and resident with impartiality, and 
the holiday resort fly is equally indifferent as to the 
sort of person it plagues. It does, however, find an 
acreage of visitor skin much in excess of purely 
native pelt, and accordingly the visitor bemoans the 
nuisance much more. A heatwave plague of flies 
has once again descended upon my part of the world. 
A mile or two away people are said to have had to 
walk into the tide to eat their picnic sandwiches in 
peace. Others, pestered almost beyond endurance, 
have said hard words and talked of taking them- 
selves off. Registering complaints indeed! exclaim 
local partisans on hearing that information bureaux 
and such places are being asked to take note that 
there are at times more flies to the equivalent 
diameter of bald pate than currants in an Eccles 
cake. Doesn’t the fly bother the native just as much? 
Logic is undeniable, and the visitor from inland parts 
mutters that he, at least, can go somewhere else. He 
has second thoughts, however, for it turns out that 
he hasn’t gone. By noon the flies mysteriously vanish 
and all is forgiven. In any case, it may rain tomorrow 
in inland Lancashire. It sometimes does, as everyone 
knows, 


OLp MILLS 


Don Quixote tilted at windmills, but there were 
enough of them about in his day. When a reader 
sent me a little brochure published by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings’ Windmill 
and Watermill Section, of which I confess I had 
never before heard, I thought of all the watermills 
and the few windmills I have seen, some driving in 
frothing flood with good trout in their dams or 
outspill pools, and some sailing peacefully in the 
breeze. Windmills on the plains or watermills in 
hilly territory, where torrent is commoner than the 
sluggish flow of streams, are both fast becoming 
curiosities. From 1929 to 1939, the brochure tells 
me, windmills went out of use at the rate of about 
twelve a year, and I imagine that the decline in the 
number of watermills is now equally rapid. There 
is one old mill not far from my house, but I am 
sorry to say that its wheel has long since rotted and 
bogged into its now earth-choked sluiceway. One 
day windmills and watermills may become as rare 
as old ice-houses, or as unique as burial barrows, 
so it is plain that one should support their preserva- 
tion if at all possible. Even Don Quixote would have 
done so, I am sure, turning his lance to latter-day, 
less beautiful things. 


STONE-BREAKER 


The other day I had to slow down fo let a lorry 
turn and unload a mountain of granite chippings 
in one of those cut-backs that used to shelter, in the 
long ago, the loneliest workman in the countryside, 
the stone-breaker. I can’t remember when I last saw 
an ‘unmechanised’ stone-breaker, but there were 
plenty of them in my grandfather’s day and still 
quite a few when I was up to my father’s knee. One, 
I remember, used to sit in what must have been an 
almost inexhaustible supply of round stones, crack- 
ing them unhurriedly, smoking his clay and listening, 
between whiles, to the cry of the curlew on the 
adjoining moss. He had an equally inexhaustible 
stock of stories and, of course, it was a day when 
the traveller had time to stop and listen, while his 
pony champed the bit and tore up grass within range. 
There were days when it rained and the old fellow 
huddled in his topcoat and puffed hard on his pipe 
to warm his nose, but he never failed to wave a 
greeting. It is saddening to me to think that I didn’t 
make the most of those opportunities to know such 
old characters better, but I only knew them for what 
they were after they were no more. 
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Tomato Care 


Humidity resulting from watering in a greenhougsg 
after a hot day makes the progress of rust and fungus 
disease rapid. As a remedy Bordeaux mixture cag 
be used or one of the proprietary sprays containing 
oil. Destroy badly infected plants. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 108. E. HOLLADAY 
(American Chess Bulletin, Sept., 1956) 


BLACK (7 men) 


niece 








WYLIE, 


Wy, 
Z GZ 
Y 

A 
UIP /., 









, Y Yj Uj, Z Uy Ly 
Y YUU 


V7: Yl: Yl: 
“fy Yjy 
WHITE (8 men) 


DSQQa 














WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week, Solution to last week’s problem by Bunting: 
QB-B 5, threat R-K 7. An example of the ‘double 
shut-off’ key. At first sight B-R 3 or B-B 8, threatening 
Q-K 5 as well as R-K 7 look even stronger; but both 
are defeated by 1 . .. Q-R 4! White’s key shuts off his 
Q from K 5 but also, more important, shuts off black Q 
also and now 1... Q-R 4 is met by 2 Q-K 2! Note also 
the ‘try’ B-Kt 4 for White, defeated by 1... R-QR 8! 
Very interesting problem. 


The two strongest regular tournaments in the world 
are the three-yearly candidates’ tournament to choose 
a challenger for the world championship and the 
annual championship of the USSR—which the cham- 
pion of the world quite often fails to win! This year’s 
Russian championship was particularly close and, as 
usual, young players did very well. Tal (age twenty) 
was Ist (Smyslov and Botwinnik not playing, but—even 
so!), Spassky (twenty-two) was 4th and the range 
of scores was only from 14 out of 21 to 7} out of 2lI— 
an indication of the great strength of all the players, 
The following original game with its problem-like 
finish is from the championship. 

White, FURMAN; Black, SpAssky; Opening, SICILIAN (by 
transposition). 


1 Kt-K B3 P-QB4 13 0-O B-B4 
2P-B4 P-K Kt 3 14 R-B 1 Q-Q2 
3P-K4 B-Kt 2 15 Kt-Q 5 R-B 2 (c) 
4P-Q4 PxP 16 P-Q Kt3 QR-K BI 
5KtxP Kt-Q B3 17 B-Kt 2 -K 4 

6 B-K 3 Kt-R 3!(a) 18P-QKt4(d) B-K3 
7Kt-Q B3 0-0 19 B-Q 3 (e) B-Kt 5! 

8 B-K2 P-B4 20 P-B 3 (/) BxP! 
9PxP KtxKt 21 PxP KtxP ch 
10 Bx Kt txP 22 K-R 1 ?(g) Q-R 6 
11 B-B 57(6) P-Q3? 23 R-K B 2 (A) Kt-K 81! (0 
12 B-R 3 Kt-Q 5 24 Resigns 


(a) The modern form of this variation. If Kt-B 3, White plays 
Kt-Q B 3 with well-known ‘Maroczy Bind’ on the centre. As 
played, Black is able to counter-attack vigorously at once, 

(6) This is the kind of mistake White is inclined to make when 
he feels he should make something out of the opening and there is 
nothing to be made. 11 BxB is much better. Incidentally I am 
quite baffled as to why Black does not reply 11... Q-R 4, which 
appears to win at once! 

c) Beginning of a formidable attacking build-up on K B file, 

He has no time for his counter-attack, 18 Kt-K 3, followed by 
B-K Kt 4 is better. 

(e) Here again Kt-K 3 is preferable. . 

(f) Fatal. He must play 20 Q-Q 2 after which his position, 
although uncomfortable, is tenable. 20... B-B 6, suggested by 
ow ee seems to fail against 21 Bx Kt, Q-Kt 5; 

t-' 5 

(g) 22 Rx Kt is the only chance, but not much of one, Black 

remaining with R plus 2 Ps for B and Kt, and retaining a powerful 


attack. 

(A) If 23 Q-K 2 or Q-B 2, then 23... P-K 5; 24 BxP, KtxP 
and wins at once: and 23 R-Q B 2, Kt x P is similarly fatal. Finally 
23 Rx Kt, Rx R; 24 B-K 2 or K 4, R-B7 and wins. 

i) c phic—th ing not only RxR but also KtxB. 
and the rook being tied to the second rank by the threat of Q-Kt 7 
mate. Not perhaps a very good game (especially on White’s part), 
but an entertaining struggle. 
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How Art Thou Translated! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 382 


Report by R. 


J. P. Hewison 


For the usual prizes competitors were invited to translate into English verse an e~tract from 


Baudelaire’s La Chevelure: 


O toison moutonnant jusque sur l'encolure! 

O boucles! O parfum chargé de nonchaloir! 

Extase! Pour peupler ce soir l’alcéve obscure 

Des souvenirs dormant dans cette chevelure, 

Je la veux agiter dans l’air comme un mouchoir! 
* + * 


Cheveux bleus, pavillon de ténébres tendues, 

Vous me rendez l’azur du ciel immense et rond; 
Sur les bords duvetés de vos méches tordues 

Je m’enivre ardemment des senteurs confondues 
De l’huile de coco, du musc et du goudron. 


Léngtemps! toujours! ma main dans ta criniére 
lourde 

Semera le rubis, la perle et le saphir, 

Afin qu’a mon désir tu ne sois jamais sourde! 

N’es-tu pas I’ oasis out je réve, et la gourde 

Oi je hume a longs traits le vin du souvenir? 


In the preface to his The Art of Translation, Mr. 
Theodore H. Savory speaks of the problems in- 
volved. ‘Their attractiveness lies in their intract- 
ability, in the varied attempts that men have 
made to overcome the difficulties that translation 
offers and in the absence of any final and univer- 
sally accepted solutions.’ He might have been 
reporting on this competition. 

Apart from the general difficulties of trans- 
lating French verse (with its wealth of easy 
rhymes) into English (with its dearth), of con- 
veying the sensuous warmth of the original 
without falling into sensuality, there were two 
keywords that particularly tried the ingenuity of 
the respectable field of competitors. 

Nonchaloir was rendered as  ‘listlessness’ 
(Helena Broun), ‘unconcern’ (Zeno), ‘disdain’ 
(Trooper Jones and R. Kennard Davis), ‘impas- 
sivity’ (A. M. Sayers), ‘lassitude’ (Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod), ‘carelessness’ (P. J. McGeeney) and 
‘coolness’ (G. J. Blundell). Clearly it means all 
of these, and more besides. How, then, put it 
in one word? There lies the ‘glory, jest and 
riddle’ of translation. 

Cheveux bleus—what does this mean? Black 
hair with blue shadows? Helena Broun made a 
valiant attempt with ‘raven-blue.’ Considering, 
however, the classical tradition informing all 
French poetry, and not least Baudelaire’s, J rather 
fancy ‘cerulean’ (P. M. Cook and G. J. Blundell). 

My own prescription for verse-translation is 
that the result should come out as a decent piece 
of English verse, following within reason the 


natural English word-order with nothing added 
and nothing left out. Despite flashes of brilliance 
or originality, few competitors came consistently 
up to this standard. Of those who did, Goodwill 
is outstanding for fullness combined with brevity, 
and gets first prize of two and a half guineas. 
P. M. and A. G. Rochelle get one and a half 
guineas and one guinea respectively. Finally, half 
a guinea each to W. K. Holmes, for a charming 
piece of audacity, and to Roger M. Nuttall, of 
Exeter School, for the most original effort of all. 


PRIZES 
(GOODWILL) 


A fleece! It hangs down shoulder-long 
All ringlets, full of wayward scent. 

I'll wave it kerchief-wise, to throng 
(With memories that lurk among 

Its curls) our darkened tenement. 


Blue tresses, whose outspreading shade 
Is wider than blue heavens are, 

Along your downy edge is laid 

A drunken sweetness as if made 

By coco-butter, musk, and tar. 


For years, for ever, may I strew 
Pearls, rubies, sapphires in that hair, 
So find you willing, find you true. 
You are my dream-oasis, you 

The gourd I drain of memories there. 


(P. M.) 


Long fleecy waves that break about the breast! 
Curled scented coolness! With what ecstasy 

I stir the shadows, broach the slumbering nest,— 

Filling the night with ghosts, by me untressed 
And from their silken kerchief shaken free! 


This dark arched canopy, this springing hair 

Is now my sky, a dome of blue-black dusk 
Whose downy fringe I savour, browsing there 
Intoxicated in the resinous air 

That blends faint fragrances of oil and musk. 


Come let me bind you, heavy strand on strand, 


With sapphire, pearl and ruby mark you mine— 


O brimming gourd that lies beneath my hand, 
O heart’s oasis, where I dreaming stand 


And draw long draughts of Love’s remembered 


wine! 
(A, G. ROCHELLE) 


O tumbling fleece about your shoulders rolled! 
O ringlets! Perfume charged with languidness! 
O bliss! To fill this dark alcove with gold 

Of memories that the curling mass must hold, 
1 want to wave it scarf-like, tress and tress. 


857 


Blue locks where the tense shadows have their lairs, 
Your blue evokes the sk y—vast, round and far. 
Against the fringed edge of those coiling hairs 
I drowse and swoon among the heady airs 
Of oil of coconut, and musk, and tar. 
Hours—years—for ever! In that heavy mane 
Pearls, rubies, sapphires shall my hand entwine. 
But do not let my longings burn in vain. 
Are you not in my desert the green plain, 
The gourd which gives deep draughts of memory’s 
wine? 
(W. K. HOLMES) 
That into English? Surely just as well 
Translate the feigned sea-murmur of a shell, 
Paraphrase ecstasy, parse joy or pain, 
Construe a passion, an emotion spell ! 
My English wits surrender in despair; 
Yet has an English heart not depths to share 
The music of the Frenchman’s? In three words 
I will put all his poem; a girl’s hair. 


(ROGER M. NUTTALL) 
O judge’s mode curving as a ramp! 
Old Curly! Weariness excludes the official key! 
Cat jumps how? To spread to the farthest camp 
The unconscious pleas of this old tramp, 
You'd have to wave them like a hanky. 
Seven o'clock shadow, mouthpiece of disturbing 
decrees 
Committing to the vault of heaven true and vast : 
From crooked company and luxurious ease, 
I sentence you with elation, to appease 
7 natural products wrung from labour hard and 
ast. 


A long stretch! For life! To tear one’s hair is the 


ear. 

Dismiss all thought of ruby, pearl and sapphire 
collections, 

For all my pleas he refused to hear! 

Public disgrace causes not depression, but beer 

Which saps the spirit leaving only recollections. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 385 
Set by B. A. Young 

The British electorate having finally become 
disillusioned with politicians of all parties, a 
coup d'état has established in office a ‘Govern- 
ment of all the talents.’ No sooner have they 
settled in, however, than a tiresome Opposition 
caucus puts down a series of Questions challeng- 
ing the authority by which telephone conversa- 
tions between Sir Robert Fraser and Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein have heen intercepted by the police 
and transcripts furnished to the BBC. Six 
guineas in prize money is offered for a statement 
(no more than 200 words) to be made after 
Questions by the Home Secretary, who may be 
Mr. John Gordon, Mr. Tom Driberg, Mr. Noét 
Coward or Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
385,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 9. 
Results on July 19. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 946 


ACROSS 

1 Counsel of somewhat variegated appearance 
(4, 4). 

5 MS if it is re-arranged badly (6). 

9 No discrepancy in males (8). 

10 The writer Lawrence enters in disguise (6). 

12 Stared in confusion (6). 

13 When the Iris is in bloom? (4, 4) 

15 Did Leonard Merrick observe this stroller from 
his chair? (12) 

18 He scorns lady in a novel form (7, 5). 

23 Specify a section, eponymously (4, 4). 

24 ‘The of months in meadow or plain’ 
(Swinburne) (6). 

26 A raker of dustbins can scarcely walk (6). 

27 Acouple of seamen go to America, from Hell (8). 

28 Exponent of payment on delivery? (6) 

29 Security for guy about a tirade (8). 





Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first | 
and addressed: Crossword No. 946, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


opened after noon on July 9 


11 They have much work on hand (7). 

14 No doubt many of them yearn for 23 (7). 

16 The compiler’s on sound ground here (8). 

17 Gray’s kind of bust (8). 

19 Keep ahead on the track, darlings! (7) 

20 There’s nothing in the duck for a toy (7). 

21 Mrs. Mopp’s turn on the ferry? (6) 

22 Surly, as the result of too much port perhaps (6). 
25 Hurry Chunder Mookerjee. 





DOWN 
1 ‘Clothed in white ——. 
(Tennyson) (6). 
2 These beasts are rather light-weights (6). 
3 Take post (5, 2). 
4 ‘Iseea on thy brow’ (Keats) (4). 
6 I, Regent? The whole thing’s in confusion (7 
7 Form a short line as a preservative (8), 
8 Not 18’s kind of hunt, this (8). 


mystic, wonderful 














two correct 


Solution on July 12 
The winners of Crossword No. 944 are: Mrs. ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, 
Auchentorlie, Bowling, By Glasgow, and Mrs. Eusasern Byoorr, 
Flint Cottage, Forton, Chard, Somerset 


Solution to No. 944 on page 859 





STERLING AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





One of the many excellent activities 
" “ of the es 2 need 

* | As tion of South Africa—under the 
= BY inspiration of that great liberal 
financier Sir Ernest Oppenheimer—is to publish 
a quarterly review, called Optima, in the mining, 
industrial, scientific and economic interests of 
the Union. I commend the June issue for its most 
interesting articles. Inter alia Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
explains why Britain is not likely to go Com- 
munist, Mr. Leif Egeland advocates an early 
return of South Africa to the United Nations, 
Mr. Philip Cortney, a well-known American 
economist, calls for a restoration of monetary 
order by a new international gold standard based 
on a higher price of gold, and Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, stressing the need to restore con- 
fidence in sterling, declares that if sterling should 
again be depreciated the sterling area would 
break up and if it is made convertible the ster- 
ling area would cease to be necessary. With the 
Commonwealth Ministers meeting for their con- 
ference in London this week it is the Leith-Ross 
article to which I would like to call special 
attention. 

Sir Frederick refers to the increasing criticism 
that is heard overseas of London raising Bank 
rate without any consultation with the central 
banks of the Dominions. Why, it is asked, should 
the cost of overseas loans raised in the London 
market be increased simply because the British 
Government is taking domestic anti-inflation 
measures? Sterling policy, it is suggested, ought 
to be decided by some committee representing 
the whole of the sterling area instead of by the 
British Government and the Bank of England. 


eo 





COMPANY MEETING 





RANGALLA CONSOLIDATED 
MR. ERIC DAVENPORT’S REVIEW 


Tue 34th annual general meeting of Rangalla Con- 
solidated Limited was held on June 20 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the Chairman, Mr. Eric Davenport, 
ALA. 

The 1956 season’s Accounts show a net profit 
before tax of £60,065 compared with £39,508 in 1955, 
which can be considered satisfactory. The crop har- 
vested at 1,567,229 Ibs. shows an increase of 17,541 
Ibs. over 1955. The cost of production at 2/5.99d. 
increased by 2.95d. while the net average sale price 
increased by 5.74d. per Ib. 

From the total sum available of £68,746 taxation 
absorbs £36,054 and £5,000 has been appropriated 
to General Reserve. 

The estimated crop for this current season is 
1,540,000 Ibs. and the crop harvested to the end of 
April was 699,156 lbs. against 594,409 Ibs. for the 
corresponding period in 1956, which augurs well 
for the crop prospects in the current season. 

The total dividend the proprietors have received 
from our operations during 1956 is equal to the 
highest ever declared by the Company. We have 
thought that the proprietors should have their full 
share in our prosperity, even though on austere calcu- 
lations we may have made a pretty full distribution 
of our earnings. But our financial position is sound 
and we are not a Bank but a Company engaged in 
tropical agriculture. If you do well in prosperity, 
I trust you will take the lean years without too great 
a grumble. 

The report was adopted and the total distribution 
of 20% approved. 


It is rather surprising that Sir Frederick, who dis- 
believes in the effectiveness of the interest rate as 
a disinflationary measure, should sum up against 
the committee idea, although he admits that the 
authorities could do more to improve contacts 
overseas, and take more account of Common- 
wealth views in formulating a sterling policy. 
When the British Treasury recently consulted 
Dominion governments on the suggestion that 
a Commonwealth Development Agency should 
be established to carry out research into de- 
velopment problems and co-ordinate schemes 
wherever possible and that a Commonwealth 
Development Bank should be set up to work in 
conjunction with the proposed agency, it found 
no enthusiasm for the idea whatever. This is 
understandable, for some of the undeveloped 
countries are afraid that their capital projects 
would be assigned a low priority in the queue, 
while others would .hate to be asked to help 
finance developments in other countries beside 
their own. The British Government is not there- 
fore likely to resurrect the idea of a Common- 
wealth Development Agency or Bank at the con- 
ference this week, but it must be admitted that 
this increases the risk to sterling as members of 
the sterling club press individually for the release 
of their sterling balances to finance their de- 
velopment programmes regardless of the position 
at the centre. 

A good deal of ill-natured criticism has been 
directed at India because she added to the strain 
on sterling at the time of the Suez crisis by with- 
drawing £40 million or more of her sterling 
balances to pay mainly for electrical and other 
equipment from Germany. This was no arbi- 
trary decision taken against this country. India 
has long been financing an external deficit— 
caused mainly by her rapid internal development 
—by drawing on her sterling balances at the rate 
of over £200 million a year. A shortage of food 
increased her deficit last year. Her sterling 
balances have now fallen to £340 million, which 
is only £40 million above the minimum, legal 
reserves required for her own currency backing. 
A financial crisis therefore threatens and we 
ought to do everything possible to help her. 
We need—the whole Western world needs 
—the survival of a democratic India in a 
potentially totalitarian and Communist Asia, 
and this survival depends on the success of her 
economic plans. If Mr. Conan’s estimates of 
British investment in the Commonwealth are 
correct we have only put £100 million into India 
from 1946 to 1955 against £350 million in 
Australia, £500 million in South Africa and £700 
million in Rhodesia and the* Colonies. This is 
absurdly low: indeed, the figures point to the 
curious whims of private capital under the stress 
of fear or the stimulus of profit. It is small wonder 
that India has had to run down her sterling 
halances. If she is unable to borrow sufficient for 
her needs from the United States or the World 
Bank we ought to guarantee her loans rather 
than run the risk of seeing her development pro- 
gramme collapse. What the Treasury must do 
sooner or later is to set up a new Capital Issues 
Committee for overseas development (to match 
the CIC for domestic loans). If it cannot arrange 
that our limited capital available for overseas 
investment goes to the most deserving and ur- 
gent cases it should at any rate try to stop the 
flow to the most undeserving. 

Fortunately, at the moment sterling would not 
appear to be in any serious danger of strain from 
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overseas. The seasonal influences, which are 
usually adverse in the third quarter, seem legg 
threatening this year. The terms of trade have 
improved—the cost of dollar oil imports is de. 
clining. To offset the fall in copper prices, woo] 
prices have risen by about 20 per cent. since the 
wool season began. Australia’s wool cheque ig 
likely to be 40 per cent. or 50. per cent. higher 
than in the previous year, and in relaxing her 
import restrictions she is helping all her partners 
in the sterling area, particularly the UK. All this 
is another reminder that although the Common- 
wealth countries may not like to set up a co 
ordinating body for their development projects 
they do have a common interest in maintaining 
the stability of the currency in which they 
operate and keep their reserves. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE stock markets are in a halting 
/ iN mood and I adhere to my opinion 
iB: that a fresh advance cannot be ex- 
pected until the gilt-edged market 
has been stabilised. (It still lacks confidence.) 
Steel shares opened the week with moderate gains, 
but other capital goods shares were reactionary. 
The stores remained popular and firm—retail 
trade being strong—but oil shares lost their 
strong following except in specialities like 
ULTRAMAR. 





* + - 


The policy memorandum which the Labour 
Party executive is about to publish on nationali- 
sation is, I understand, a document of com- 
promise between the extreme and the moderate 
views and therefore intentionally vague. If this 
is read bearishly by the City I think it would be 
a mistake. I would be surprised to see complete 
renationalisation of steel: the State can surely 
control and participate in the equity of steel 
companies without a ‘take-over.’ However, steel 
shares have been deprived of the boom they 
would be otherwise enjoying from what is known 
as the ‘steel thaw’—that is, the rise in dividends. 
COLVILLEs raised their interim dividend from 3 
per cent. to 5 per cent. and UNITED STEEL theirs 
from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. with a one-for-two 
scrip bonus thrown in. In announcing that it will 
pay a final of 6 per cent. on the increased capital, 
United Steel is in effect paying the equivalent of 
15 per cent. against 124 per cent. last year and 
at 34s. 9d. yield no less than 8.6 per cent. The 
shares of the STEEL COMPANY OF WALES are still 
selling at 6d. discount on the issue prices to yield 
over 8 per cent. (10s. paid). The final call of 
10s. is due on July 3, after which there should be 


some recovery. 
* * * 


A reaction in oil shares was overdue and the 
market came back on profit-taking prompted by 
the monthly review of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank pointing to ‘the serious state of over- 
supply’ in the American oil industry. This, of 
course, results from the boost to production given 
by the Suez Canal emergency. Some oil shares 
have been pushed up to curious heights on 
American buying. APEX TRINIDAD, for example, 
have been as low as 36s. 3d. this year and are now 
quoted at 62s. 6d. to yield 4.8 per cent. Surely this 
is dear for a Trinidad producer. After the fuss 
over the American acquisition of Trinidad 
(Regent) and the saving of TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT for British control there can hardly 
be any question of the Government allowing 
Apex to fall to an American bid. And why do 
Americans still buy Trinidad Petroleum when 
BRITISH PETROLEUM has a majority control? 
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Cc 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
~~ |, Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, wCcl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
=———— 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
——— : : 
gimioUs YOUNG MAN, mid-twenties, 
_ opportunity to join small, energetic and 
expanding group of companics. Essential quali- 
fications are good education and social back- 
ground, and high imtelligence. Initial salary small, 
though adequate, but will rise sharply according 
to applicant’s abilitics. Wine trade experience 
an advantage —Write full details to Box No. 
1065 the *Spectator.”_ 
AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Uni- 
versity of New Zealand). Applications are in- 
vited for a LECTURESHIP IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES GTALIAN). The salary 
for the position is from £1,025 to £1,275 per 
annum by three annual increments. An allow- 
ance is made towards travelling expenses. Fur- 
ther partwulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Sqvare, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the re- 
ceipt of epplications, in New Zealand and 
London, is 15th August, 1957. Dene” Ade EX 
invites appl.cations for posts as Russian 
ee at Caversham, near Reading. No 
vacancies now, but selected candidates will be 
placed on Reserve List for consideration when 
vacancies arise. Duties entail listening to and 
reporting on news and other broadcasts in 
Russian from abroad. Idiomatic knowledge of 
Russian and good command of Enalish, perfect 
hearing, ability to type amd sound knowledge of 
world affairs essential. Knowledge of other 
languages an advantage. Short-listed candidates 
will be asked to undergo tests. Salary £790 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional), rising 
by five annual increments to £1,025 pa. max. 
Prospects of promotion to scale £930 to £1,190 
p.a. when fully proficient. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.246 “Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 4 
BBC requircs Senior Sub-Editors with sound 
sub-editorial training and abiliy to do good all- 
round work including handling important scws 
accurately and quickly. Salary £1,205 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £1,535 p.a. Sub- 
ability accurately to condense news of all kinds 
for use in BBC news periods. Salary £1,060 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,365 p.a. max. 
Work im both posts entails day and night shift 
duty and is concerned with Sound Broadcasting. 
Possibility of later transfer to Television News 
as vacancies arise. Please indicate post applied 
for. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed cnvelope and quoting reference 
G.250 ‘Spt.') should reach Appointments Office, 
BBC, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, BIRMING- 
ham (Designated College of Advanced Techno- 
logy). Departmem of Industrial Administration. 
Applications are invited from persons qualified 
in psychology and by research or industrial ¢x- 
perience to undertake the 
HUMAN RELATIONS in 
scheme of study conducted by the Department. 
The appointment may be made in the grade of 
Lecturer, salary in with the Burnham 
scale: Men, £1,200 x £30 to £1,350 Women, 
£960 x £24 to £1,080, plus equal pay increment, 
Or in the grade of Senior Lecturer with salary in 
accordance with the aforementioned scale: Men, 
£1,350 x £50 to £1,550; Women, £1,080 x £40 to 
£1,240. plus equal pay increment. Further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar, 
College of Technology, Suffolk Street, Birming- 
ham, 1, to whom cc jeted licati should 
be sent not later than 14 days after publication 
of this advertisement.—K. R. PILLING, Clerk 
to the Governing Body. 


MID-HERTS GROUP HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT COMMITTEE.—Interesting and unusual 
resiientia| posts available in home for psychotic 
and maladjusted children, aged 3-10. 20 miles 
from central : NIGHT HOUSE 
MOTHER, Capable motherly woman required. 
Responsible post, but not hard work. HOUSE 
MOTHERS (2), one S.R.N., and the other to re- 
lieve Matron. Candidates must have had good 
experience in residential work with children. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT HOUSE MOTHER. Ne 
Previous experience necessary, but candidates 
must have keen interest im child welfare. Holi- 
day arrangements honoured. Applications to 
Secretary, Bleak House, Catherine Street, St. 
Albans, Herts 























SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 944 
ACROSS.—1 Cometic. § Donwell. 9 Andoion. 
10 Sunbeam, 11 Pellucidly. 12 Isle. 13 Arm. 
14 Happy Medium. 17 Honey-Guides. 19 Fan. 
20 Noon. 22 Four-in-hand. 26 In so far, 27 
Pairing. 28 Extract, 29 Legend. 


DOWN.—1 Champ. 2 Middleman. 3 Tar- 
bush. 4 Cenci. 5 Displayed. 6 Nine. 7 Edens. 
8 Lumberman. 13 A thin time. 15 Pfutocrat. 
16 Inflation. 18 Singing. 21 Onset, 23 Repel. 
24 Degan. a5 Offa. 





FOREIGN OFFICE: PASSPORT 

EXAMINER. The Civil Service 

invite i from Men for three pension- 
trol Examiners 


app! 
visas, Age at least 30 and under 45 on ist 
May, 1957. Candidates must have had a good 
general education and have a thorough command 
of two foreign languages (including French or 
German or Spanish) with a substantial language 
qualification, ¢.g., University degree or long 
res dence abroad, Salary £710 x £30 to £890, 
with additional overseas al Promotion 


Dr ‘ 
from the Secretary, 
6 Burlington Gardens, Lendon, W.1, quoting 
No. 4724/57/9. Completed application forms 
should be returned by 26th July. 1957. 


H.M. PRISON AND BORSTAL SERVICE : 
ASSISTANT GOVERNORS (WOMEN). The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 





genuine interest in reformative work with 
adolescents or adults. Starting salary (London): 
£564 at age 25 (or under), up to £705 at age 30 
or over; somewhat less in the provinces. The 
scale is being improved to reach equality with 
the men’s by 1961 (men’s maximum £940). Free 
unfurnished accommodation provided, or 
allowance in jieu. Further particulars and appli- 
cation form from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens. London, W.1, 
quoting No. 227/57/!1. Completed application 
forms to be returned by 25th July. 1957. 
HOLIDAY relief work for shorthand and copy 
typists, and clerks, few days a week or longer. 
—Detaits, Cranbourn Agency. 42 Cranbourne 
St. Leicester Sq.. GER. 3249. 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. LIBRARIAN 
Grade IV The Civil Service Commiss‘oners in- 
vite applications for one pensionable post in 
London. Duties: General Library work, in- 
cluding assistance to and the supervi- 
sion of the periodicals reading room and inter- 
library loans. Age at least 22 years on Ist 
July, 1957. Candidates must have become Fel- 
lows or Associates of the Library Association, 
or hold the Diploma of the London University 
Schoo! of Librarianship. They must have had 
experience of library work, preferably technical. 
Starting salary £525 (women £520) a. age 22 to 
£625 (women £605) at age of 25 or over. Men's 
maximum £1,000. Women’s pay is being raised 
to reach equality with men’s pay by 1961. Pro- 
motion prospects. — Particulars and applica- 
tion forms from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6 i . London, W.1, 
quoting No. 4726/57/2. Completed , 
should returned by 30th July, 1957. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY required in London 
by International Television Executive. Should 
be thoroughly experienced, able take rapid dic- 
tation. also 





accept f 

Swiss national with work permit. Able write 
fluently in French or German or both, as well 
as English. Permanent position with starting 
salary £835 p.a.—Box 1056. 

PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. ASSISTANT 
KEEPER. The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for two pensionable posts. Age 
at least 21 and under 26 on Ist August, 1957; 
extension for service in H.M_ Forces. Candi- 


degree in Classics, Law or History: but candi- 
dates otherwise i I qualified 
academically may 
must have a good 
French. London salary scale (men) £605 to £855. 
Starting salary may be increased for approved 
post-graduate experience and compulsory service 
in H.M. Forces. Women's scale above £605 
somewhat lower, but being improved to reach 
equality with men’s scale by 1961. Prospects of 
Ppromotio. to Assistamt Keeper Class 1 (Men 
£1,120-£1,760) by age 30——Application forms 
and particulars from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 138/57/8. Application forms 
to be returned by 23rd July, 1957. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
Cross Station). 


Typewriting. Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 
THE MAGISTRATES’ ASSOCIATION, com 
prising 10,000 members in England and Wales, 
requires a General Secretary to take charge of 
the London Office and to spend part of his timc 
in travelling, Some legal knowledge is an advan- 
tage. Sala-y £1.200-£1,.500 according~to qualifi- 
fications.—Apply, stating age. education, qua- 
lifications, previows experience and name and 
addtess of two referees to The Magistrates’ 
Association, Tavistock House South, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. Applications must be received 
not later than first post on Wednesday, July 3. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, — 
Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in THE PHILO- 
SOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 
The salary scale is at present under review, and 
is expected to be im the range of £700 to £850 
per annuni. Membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance . Applications 
should be sent not later than July 8th. 1957, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom particulars and forms of 
application may be 
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The 5 Age-Viewpoints 
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you growing older, but you can stop the 
mounting anxiety about your future. 

YOU can provide YOURSELF with a pension through one of the 
various Pear! Pension Plans, e.g. £232.!0.0. a year OR £2,500 in cas 
both plus guaranteed bonuses, for you at age 65 or, in the event 
earlier death, £2,500 plus accrued bonuses for your family. 

For self-employed persons and others in non-pensionable 
employment, facilities for pension provision means of deferred 
annuity contracts are now available with va! tax relief on the 
preméems. 

By completing the enquiry form you can begin now to make 
practical arrangements for your own retirement. 


Face the future with 


PEARL assurance 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MA _— 
Applications are invited for a RESEARCH 
jew in gy STATISTICS, for a period of 
one year from October Ist, 1957, carrying the 
pl of cither Temporary Lecturer or Tem- 
urer in the University. 
The #4 salary scales are at present under review. 
and are expected to be as follows : Temporary 
Lecturer, £900 to £1,350 per annum; Temporary 
Assistant Lecturer, £700 to £850 per annum. 
The initial salary ‘will be according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, Membership of Chil- 
dren’s Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than July 8th, 1957, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed- 
aesday morning for publication the same weck. 











EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
PUBLIC MEETINGS 





BRIGHTON ART GALLERY, Church Street. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WALES IN PAINTING 
from the 18th century to the present day. 29th 
JUNE to 11 AUGUST, Weekdays, 10-7, Sun- 
days, 2.30-7. Admission free. 
OUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 

EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD, 

BOUDIN, CASSATT, CHAGALL, DEGAS, 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
HAM L EwIs, etc. All the Exhibits are for sale. 
Admn, Free. Opens Sth June. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 
‘SCULPTURE—i850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. 1s. 6d. 














Lectures and 


ALASM proves survival. 
33 Belgrave 


SPIRITU 

Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 
Square, §.W.1. BEL. 3351. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Sidney 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings 
from 1947-1957. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 
Closed Mondays, Admission Free, Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 

WORLD GOVERNMENT—THE WAY TO 
PERMANENT PEACE, Public Meeting, Great 
Hall (Caxton Hall), S.W.1. Wednesday, July 
10, 1957, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. Speakers: M. 
Robert Buron, M.P. (France); Rt. Hon. Clement 
Davies, Q.C., M.P.; Rt. Hon. Lord Silkin; Rt. 
Hon, Lord Boyd Orr, F.R.S.; Mr. I. J. Pitman, 
M.P.; Mr. Gilbert McAllister, Reserved seats, 
2s. 64., from Parliamentary Association for 
World Government, 2 Manchester Sq., W.1 














PERSONAL 


A GOOD HOME is one where you 7 always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. yy 
CANCER PATIENT (571074). Poor woman 
(58), whose husband deserted her when she 
ill, is quite alone, living on savings (now 
nearly exhausted), 
Please help us to care for her (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed.—National Society Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
EIDERDOWNS RECOVERED and cut lengths 
of materials for all furnishing purposes. Moder- 
ate making charges for curtains, bedspreads and 
covers.—Please write stating requirements, — 
C, M. DUCK, Furnishing Fabrics, 51 High 
St., Godalming. Tel.: Godalming 2466. 
o> emg. STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sects request, Stamps also bought.— 
Details, eoamlties and values to Box 99. 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to ir announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
“THE SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line < letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with BP an by 
a morning prior to the date of pub- 























SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


HANOVER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


CINVESTMENT DEPT. >. 
Chief Office: HANOVER COURT, 
VER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 9171/2 


and needs extra nourish-* 





HOLIDAYS FOR ELDERLY FOLK in the 
peace atid beaumy of the Herts countryside: 
‘Newlands,’ Langiey Hill, King’s Langley, offers 
special care and entertainment from 10 guineas 
inclusive. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Fami'y Planning. — Fiertage, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X, 

MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
seryice and reasonable charges. This — 








THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for pooks 
reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, ao 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., the ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees, Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 4s. E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 











Guide's rep yn for 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bockshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER, 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1, (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) Branches in main towns. 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

*SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER is prescribed 
for all forms of rheumatism, anemia and many 
other diseases, Obtainable by pos from 
the Pump Room, Trefriw, North Wales 




















PUBLISH YOUR BOOK.—We prin. and pub- 
lish poetry collections, biographies. etc., at 
authors’ expense Saleable work is distributed in 
the normal manner, author retaining profits.— 
Write Linden Press, 20 Took’s Court, E.C.4. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Add¢ress your MSS. 
to Dept, C23. FREE. “The Professional Touch,’ 
ens Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 











TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 

WRITERS! IF YOUR PLOT won't work 
out, build it on the WASHBURN Skeleton 
Plan, which must result in a logical plot. 
Devised and used by a practising writer, 21s. 
Eng, Margaret Airedale, Box SP b 











UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your desire 
for a non-credal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


VETERAN VINOPHILES : don’t dissipate your 
energies now. Specialise. One branch of study 
we can recommend is that of Duff Gordon's EI 
Cid Sherry. One of the rewards of scholarship. 


WE PAY is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or town. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted, — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

WIDELY PUBLISHED author offers personal 
is in short story writing.—Replies to Box 














PROBLEMS by Brigadier C. A. 
BROWNLOW. YOUR DEEPEST QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED, — Payn, Essex & Son, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Post Free 3s. 








INVESTMENT 


THE FINEST INVESTMENT — English farm- 
land. Mortgage of £10,000 required on first- 
class property, home counties; less than two- 
thirds value of property. Minimum five years.— 
Apply Solicitors, Box 1071 ‘Spectator.’ 








EDUCATIONAL 


cay magenta node A ors. Train- 
ing for girls. New 
Courses 3rd September and ist October, 1957.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The 
Principal, - Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 
AMBITIOUS SALESMEN, SPEAKERS & 
EXECUTIVES take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
WHY?—Michael Adam, LANG. 1025/6 will 
tell you. 

BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Seiscy on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance, Vacancies 
for next term; Selsey 2774. 

COME and TEACH at the Working Men's Col- 
lege (non-political) next session. Wide range of 
subjects and social activities. Evenings only. 
Unpaid and enjoyable—Please write to the 
College, Crowndate Road, N.W.1. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 

tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

NEW SCHOOL, KING’S LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation, Nursery 





























LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOURHOLIDAY, 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make moncy with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO, 8250. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 &.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. 

tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


AUTHORS’ MSS, really well typed Accent on 
good presentation, 2s. per 1,000, carbon 6d. 
Quotes for indexing, sub-cditing and 

by team of experts. Speedy service.—Miss T. A. 
Downing, 28 Vandon Court, Petty France, SW 
Makes a note of this address 


ENTRUST IT TO THE EXPERTS—you want it 
well done ! Work carefully checked for accuracy 
and correct presentation, Specialist typists for 
MSS., theses, play, scripts, etc. 100,000 words in 
7 days (also a priority service for urgent work). 
Short stories next day. Duplicating, translations, 
indexing, research, tapes transcribed. 

and typewriting enquiries to Colonel Seed for 
immediate and personal attention, CHIPPEN- 
DALE AND PARTNERS, 40 Poland St., W.1. 
GERRARD 2835/6. 

















Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams. Transport for younger 
children within 5-miles radius 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Compichensive training. 
Christmas term 18th Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros. 
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THE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 3300 to lines), 








SHOPPING BY POST 








CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly trea: 

drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, com 
and ¢ven surgery but, withal, the condition — 
the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hap- 
piness (and beauty). GARLISOL TABLETS will 
liquefy catarrh and prify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex ‘ 





DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely, Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


FINE EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIAN FRUITs. 
An Entire Consignment, only obtainable from 
us, from one of the Leading Packers in the 
US.A. Large Yellow Clingstone Peaches 
(Halves), the best imported for many years. In 
Heavy Syrup. 1 Ib. tins. 8 for 26s, 24 for 75s, 
Also Fruit Salad. The_ well-known American 
“Fruit Cocktail” consisting of Diced Califor- 
nian Peaches, Pears, Hawaiian Pineapple Seg- 
ments, Grapes and Cherries. All in heavy syrup. 
1 lb. tins. 8 for 26s. 24 for 75s. Five tins each 
of Peaches and Fruit Cocktail for 32s. 12 of 
SHILLING COFFEE Co. TTD” 1 Pelipos 
Lane, London, ee plein 


HARRIS TWEE 12s. 6d. per d; al 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS: ro 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway. Isle of Lewis. 


HYGIENIC linen dish cloths. Once tried, these 
lint free flax cloths are always preferred. Send 
5s. for three cloths to Eve & Ranshaw Ltd, 
Market Place, Louth, Lincs, Est. 1781. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens ‘in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Paste! 
Shades, Elegant Damask. Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Iris: Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting ioveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 























ACCOMMODATION 


GIRL wanted to share flat in London. W.1, with 
three others, separate bedrooms.—Box 1052. 











HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA,. The Falklands, 9 Dorset 
Road South Well-appointed guest house near 
sea. Terms £8 8s.-£10 10s. Tel.: 4221. 

W. Clift. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, 

Tel, 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food, April 
74 gens. Summer 9-11 gns. 

EDINBURGH. Guest House visitors welcomed 
for summer.—Cameron, 4 Mayfield Terrace. 














POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educ. 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 


LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 





ST. GODRIC’s 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company 
Secretary-Linguists. Specialised trainings in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work. 


ight Road, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone Hampstead 9831. 


SALZBURG UNIVERSITY WEEKS 
AUGUST 4-18 
An annual international forum of 
Catholic thought. 


This year’s theme : ‘The Modern Scientific Viéw 
on Man and the Universe.’ 
Lectures in German with simultancous trans- 
lation into English and French. 
Write for free prospectus to Institute of 
— Studies, Neuer Markt 1, Vienna I, 
ustria. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity -gtaduates and older students; six-month 
61d intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 

14 PARK 8392. 








LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS ‘on and off the beaten track 
round Britain’s coast and country, 5s, post 
free from yee HILTON, HARBOURSIDE, 
TORQUA 

ROVETON: HOTEL, WIMBORNE 16. Ideal 
centre for Dorset coast. New Forest. Small, 
—, comfortable. Good food, Families Wel- 
co! q 











RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** AA. 
Licensed. Ashicy Courtenay 

Superb position in a loVely centre for holidays. 
Rye 2216. 





HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


MASSINGHAM knows America; economy trip 
to Canada, New York. Sept. $180, Free advice. 
9 Oakley St., S.W.3 











DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. ‘ARGENTINA’ 
*URUGUAY,’ “LIBERTAD’ from London via 
LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES. 
Round voyages at reduced rates, 
Regular sailings every three weeks. Apply 
your Trav2!l Agent or General Passenger agents, 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
Tel: ROY 3111. 
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